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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This little collection is offered — ^rather diffidently — as an 
attempt to supply a want often felt by amateur actors. 
They naturally find the regular pieces too ambitious in 
shape for the modest capabilities of the drawing-room; 
while the dramas that have been written specially for 
their use seem scarcely artistic enough in treatment. 

It may be added that these trifles — ^whatever be their 
worth — are original, and owe nothing, either in subject 
or treatment, to our most dramatic neighbours, the 
French. 

/«%, 1869. 
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The most pleasant of known pastimes of society has 
always been what are called Private Theatricals. When 
well done, — ^that is, when there is a good play, good 
actors, and good study and practice, — ^there is nothing so 
elegant or amusing. But at present the private histrionic 
stage shares in the decay of its greater sister, and the 
being asked out to see amateurs play some noisy and too 
familiar farce gives promise of anything but an agreeable 
evening. The truth is, there is often a fatal mistake made 
in the class of piece chosen, and amateurs will drag on 
to their contracted little boards something only in keep- 
ing with the greater and more promiscuous audience of 
a large theatre, — something that may extort the bois- 
terous "guffaw'* of the groundlings, and the simper — • 
under protest — of the stalls. For all such broad effects 
and rough jokes, for ambitious scenery and dresses, are 
required distance, space, publicity ; taken into the private 
house, the whole becomes dwarfed and inconsistent, and 
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no effort of human imagination, even in the warmest 
" friend of the family" present, can see in the front draw- 
ing-room, or the shifts which cannot hide the cornices, 
&c., anything like a railway station, ** a street in Venice," 
or a forest. What is wanted is elegant acting of the 
French pattern, — a little mental equivoque ^ so airy and 
delicate that it makes us forget the intrusive fireplace and 
other drawbacks, and think only of the delightful copy 
of the great human drama which is going on before us. 
But this art is not with us, nor, indeed, of us. The 
wonderful French have it all to themselves. And somehow 
the best translations cannot brmg with them the light 
French bloom and airiness. 

The old private stage had glories of its own like the 
old public one. A history of private theatricals would 
be very amusing and sparkling. We should see half the 
nobility masquerade before us in bag wig and puce- 
coloured coats. What the private stage was about one 
hundred years ago, and what it is now, can be shown by 
a comparison. Only a short time ago, the amateurs of 
our time reached the summit of their ambition — that is, the 
height of publicity — by taking a theatre, admitting the 
public at fixed charges, and keeping the house open for a 
short season. This is certainly developing the amateur 
element as far as it can well go, and the line that separates 
it from professional work might seem a very faint one ; 
but, in reality, it was broader than ever, — ^for a real 
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theatre, and real prices, and a real public, do not make 
the professional actor, more than, according to the old 
proverb, does the cowl make the monk. The entertain- 
ment chosen by the noble and simple amateurs was in 
keeping with the refined canons which now obtain, and 
the pun, the rhyme, the comic song, the slang verses, 
varied with fitful flashes of common sober prose, the 
break-down, the absurd dress, the grotesque disfiguring 
of face, all went on in the usual fashion, — of course, in 
an infinite degree behind the powers of the professionals ; 
for good dancing and effective comic- song singing, and 
really good burlesque mumming require much training 
and practice. Genteel and easy acting, where there are 
any natural gifts, is more easy of attainment, — or, at 
least, humbler merits will pass muster. 

Gay as is the present tone of society in England, it 
would almost seem as though there were a greater enjoy- 
ment and relish of pleasure in the last century. Nowa- 
days, excitement, — a metaphorical dram-drinking and 
opium-eating, — gambling on horse-races, show, display 
in dress and magnificence, a struggle for position among 
the elect and select, which is natural when wealth has 
become so diffused, have taken the place of mere physical 
enjoyment. Fifty or a hundred years ago, people sought 
pleasure for itself; it was the aim of most to contribute 
something to the amusement of society ; every young man 
tried to get the reputation of ** being a young fellow of 
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parts," or "an ingenious young gentleman," according to 
the old phrase, and could turn his copy of verses to his 
mistress's eyebrow, or make an epigram ** on the slipper 

Lady D lost at the Masquerade " last night. Then, 

too, had we the graceful publicity of the minuet, the old 
formalities of politeness, exaggerated and quaint, the dra- 
matic elements of duelling, the more dramatic costume, 
and the romance of what were gently termed amours. A 
good deal of this taste was owing to the difficulties of 
travel, which confined people to their own districts. Even 
now we can hear old people telling what country towns 
were in their day, — how gay, how pleasant, what balls in 
that old street, what fiddling, what dancing. But the 
railway, which was to " make " the town, as it was fondly 
hoped, has only served to draw off the trade and traffic to 
the greater town twenty miles away, and all orders and 
goods fly express past the hungry place, to enrich its 
greedy enemy. 

A great pastime of these pleasant days was Private 
Theatricals. We are stagey enough at present, and 
amateur acting is diligently plied in all corners of the 
kingdom. But the amateur players of our day are mere 
journeymen compared with those of the past century. 
Long ago private acting was established on a solid and 
even a magnificent scale. It was the favourite diversion 
of noblemen. It was chiefly in their hands ; and certainly 
under such patronage it might be presented under the 
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best conditions. Magnificence, at least, can make up for 
some deficiencies. All the annals of amusement in the 
past century teem with accounts of this graceful and 
elegant shape of entertainment, in which even the royal 
family took their part. 

But it was in Ireland that the art became a sort of pas- 
sion or craze, and was developed with something that 
approached splendour. The amusements of Dublin, a 
hundred years ago, — its court, shows, concerts, balls, 
and theatres, — ^have been often described. It was a per- 
fect city of Sybarites. It so continued until the end of 
the century, when the Union came, which, however bene- 
ficial in a political view, had an ill effect on the prosperity 
of the capital, and ended these high jinks for ever. Noble- 
men of the day built great palaces there in the Palladian 
style, and in each of these was sure to be a theatre. Even 
now, Aldborough House — a place whose name is the best 
advertised in the world, and known to every nation, and 
to even recondite tongues — stands dismantled, turned into 
a barrack, yet is flanked by its two handsome wings or 
annexes, joined by corridors to the main building. One 
of these was the chapel, the other the private theatre. Its 
noble owner was far in advance of his day in theatrical 
arrangements. At his country-place he kept his own 
theatrical carpenter and tailors. The Duke of York's 
private artist designed his stage and theatre, and painted 
^cenery. He had side-scenes for " Street, Grove, and 
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Chamber;" no less than twelve "flats," two rooms, one 
garden, one prison, one Bialto, one " rural," one palace, 
one. camp, one library. This was really handsome, and 
with such resources he might justifiably be enthusiastic. 
The Irish gentlemen were passionately fond of acting, 
studied it carefully, sometimes became real actors them- 
selves, delighted in the company of professionals, and 
held them in the highest honour. 

The most important of the Lish amateur performances 
were the well-known Kilkenny theatricals, a series that 
went on for seventeen years, from 1802 to 1819. This 
spirited and well-sustained attempt was of a very high 
order, and certainly the best and most successful of any 
amateur performances. The festivals were held in the 
town of Kilkenny, when the old castle of the Ormondes 
was filled, and the little place itself, for six weeks, from a 
dull country town, was changed into a sort of gay and 
glittering settlement, the streets being crowded with grand 
equipages, with noble ladies and gentlemen, and long pro- 
cessions going out to ride, and with all the rank, beauty, 
or wit in the country. The theatre was elegant, and no 
expense was spared. The gentlemen took good care that 
they should be supported by the best actresses that could 
be procured, and that these actresses should be paid 
liberal salaries. These ladies were of such mark as Miss 
Walstein, Mrs. Bartley, Miss Stephens, and, above all, 
Miss O'Neil. They were treated and honoured as guests, 
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and three of them were thus helped to make distinguished 
marriages. The greatest of them all is now alive, and 
could tell the story of these old days. 

The record of those pleasant festivals has been printed 
in a handsome quarto volume, and it is indeed a record 
of all that is witty and brilliant. The gentlemen actors 
were surprisingly good. Some of them obtained reputa- 
tions beyond the cheaper one of the histrionic amateur, 
and Sir Wrixon Becher was pronounced by great actors 
of the day to be certain of success on any boards. This 
must have been more than the conventional compliment 
which the friends of every eminent amateur repeat for 
him, — "that Crummies had guaranteed him ten guineas 
a week if he would go on the stage ; '* for these gentle- 
men had many years' diligent practice, through two or 
three months in each year, to say nothing of the instruc- 
tion and encouragement of good actresses. Mr. Lyster's 
Lord Ogleby was considered admirable ; Mr. Becher's 
lago and Coriolanus vigorous and tremendous. Mr. 
Crampton, brother to the Crampton who so delighted 
Sir Walter Scott, was said to be the best Sir Lucius 
OTrigger on the stage ; and one of his points, which an 
eye-witness recollected and described to Mr. Cole, shows 
a refinement that would escape most players of the tra- 
ditional Irishman. When he said, " Faith, Mr. Acres, I 
believe you are little better than a coward," the phrase 
was given doubtfully, as if a new and unexpected solution 
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was breaking in on him — ^before ludicrously remote and 
almost out of nature. This was a very happy reading. 

About forty years before, there had been theatricals at 
Lurgan, in the north, for which Kane O'Hara wrote his 
capital burlesque of Midas, Two years later, in 1761, 
at Carton, the seat of the Duke of Leinster, was given 
the Beggars' Opera, with a cast that included the 
weU-known Captain Morris, of song-writing memory. 
Lord Charlemont, Lady Louisa Connolly, Lady Powers- 
court, with a real Dean of the Established Church in the 
part of Lockit. The reverend and diaconal player, how- 
ever, apologised oddly for his purpose in a lively pro- 
logue : — 

** Lockit himself his knavery shall resign, 
And lose the gaoler in the dull divine." 

At another house, Grattan and Flood played together as 
Macduff and Macbeth, — a curious anticipation of the in- 
veterate hostility of these two combatants on other 
boards. Grattan wrote the epilogue of another dramatic 
performance at Marley Abbey, near Dublin, which Lady 
Lanesborough spoke, after the performance of Comus, 
Think of any ladies and gentlemen, noble or simple, 
choosing such a piece at any country house now ! The 
droll comic amateur. Flipper, who almost makes a liveli- 
hood, and secures board and lodging at a good many 
houses, by his histrionic wits, how he would laugh at 
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such a choice ! It would seem as though the audiences 
of those days had a more refined taste. 

A long list could he made out of similar performances 
in Ireland. In Dublin, in a gloomy street near St. 
Stephen's Green, called Ely Place, the Countess of Ely 
had her theatre, in rooms up at the top of the house, 
which the wits promptly dubbed " The Attic Theatre." 
Another most important series of Irish performances was 
the one given at the old music hall in 1798, in Fishamble 
Street, — a fine building in Lord Burlington's style, where 
Handel had accompanied his Messiah long before, in 
the very year that Garrick was playing at Smock Alley. 
It was under the direction of Lord Westmeath and Mr. 
Jones. The whole performance was arranged in sump- 
tuous style. The amateurs spared no expense, and 
actually remodelled the house. It was laid out in three 
divisions, with a pit, boxes, and lattices. The pilasters 
which supported the boxes were gorgeous with gold, and 
with mirrors, — ^then a very costly shape of decoration, — 
and the seats were fashioned on the principle of our pre- 
sent stalls. The draperies of the boxes were fringed 
with gold, and looped up with gold cords and tassels. 
There was always this sumptuousness in the festive 
arrangements of the ** good old times." Caryatides sup- 
ported the various galleries ; and Valdio, one of the 
many Italian artists whom Irish noblemen brought over 
to decorate their mansions, and whose exquisite stucco 
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still embroiders many a Dublin ceiling, was employed to 
paint tbe whole. The ceiling glowed with a gorgeous 
apotheosis; and a drop curtain — a temple with clouds, 
and Tragedy and Comedy, and Apollo and his lyre — dis- 
played the hospitable motto in a golden " glory," ** For 
OUR Frdends/' As an eye-witness said, ** So splendid, 
tasteful, and beautiful a theatre for the size is not in the 
three kingdoms ; and, indeed, I never saw anything com- 
parable with it on the Continent." The subscribers poured 
in — the highest in the land competed for places. On 
the nights of performances, the sight was, according to 
the hackneyed phrase, like Fairy Land ; ranks of lovely 
Irish ladies idling the seats, accompanied by distinguished 
men, of whom there were many at this time in Dublin. 
Servants in gorgeous liveries waited about the boxes, 
and on the stage, to obey the orders of the guests, or, 
as the quaint account says, 'Ho accommodate the com- 
pany." The opening night was in March, 1793, when 
the Beggars' Opera and Garrick's Irish Widow were 
played. Captain Ashe, Captain Browne, Mr. Lyster, 
Lord Thurles, "Buck" Whaley, and Lord Cunningham 
took parts. In The Poor Soldier Lord Westmeath*a 
Father Luke became so popular, that his lordship's head, 
like that of Goldsmith's Lofty, was *' stuck in the print- 
shops," and he was seen in character in many a popular 
magazine. Even this little fact gives us a hint of what 
popular taste was then. These sports went on for three 
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years, but the upas-tree of the Union was already spread- 
ing its fatal branches. In three years more, the curtains 
descended upon all these festivities, the great palaces 
were deserted and sold, and the amateurs were scattered. 
In a single coachmaker's yard were lying, during one month, ' 
in 1801, nearly one hundred ** coaches ** of noblemen and 
gentlemen, all flpng from what was no longer a capital. 

But the taste for private theatricals still survives. At 
every garrison town the officers give their plays, though 
there is no strict connection between soldiering and histri- 
onics. In Dublin there are dramatic societies, and many 
private houses, where there is the yearly play. During the 
reign of the late Lord Carlisle, always a patron of refined 
** divershion," there were many of these performances ; 
and people recall the pleasant evenings when the Viceroy 
went in state, and the pretty theatre was filled with a 
bright company, and the state box glittered with colours 
and beauty, and the new piece, written for the occasion, 
and ** got up " with new scenery and dresses, was played. 
There were other nights of a more private sort, when the 
genial **Lord Deputy" played himself, and played with 
spirit and humour. 

We pass now to the English private stage, which has 
many glories of its own. Walpole, of course, furnishes 
much to the chronicle ; but the brilliant letter- writer has 
been so drawn upon, — so cut up and extracted from, — 
that he has become almost too familiar, and to quote his. 
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reminiscences is merely going over ground that has been 
trodden and retrodden — driven over with a traffic that 
has quite worn it into ruts. There are pictures, however, 
not quite so familiar. As a pendant for the Dublin 
sketch of Lord Westmeatji's theatricals, we may give a 
more famous one which took place at Drury Lane a 
century ago, and a description of which may be taken 
from a recent dramatic life: — ** The Delaval family — men 
about town, bitten with a craze for acting — had per- 
formed Othello at Lord Mexborough's, and were fired 
with a desire for a larger field of action. Li those days 
even a small theatre would have been sufficient publicity, 
but to venture on the large expanse of the Drury Lane 
stage seemed almost too daring. Garrick, one of whose 
little weaknesses was an inclination to favour anything 
associated with persons of quality, interrupted his regular 
performances and allowed his theatre to be used for the 
night. Such interest and curiosity were excited by this 
performance, that the House of Commons adjourned at 
three o'clock to attend early. Never was there such 
magnificence. No expense was spared. The distinctions 
of pit and gallery were abolished, and all parts of the 
house shone indiflferently with laces and jewels and costly 
dresses. Even in the footmen's gallery it was noticed 
that half-a-dozen stars were glittering ; every part of the 
house overflowed with the best * quality ' in London ; the 
Boyal princes and some German ones, — rarely absent 
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from any Court show in England, — ^were in the side 
boxes. All these glories were lit up by the soft effulgence 
of waxlights. On the stage there were fresh scenes and 
new and gorgeous dresses. The music was excellent. 
The scene outside the playhouse is described to have 
been almost ludicrous from the confusion and block of 
chairs and coaches, which impeded each other from 
getting near the door ; and the mob were delighted at 
seeing the fine ladies and gentlemen picking their steps 
through the mud and filth. Even at the mean public- 
houses close by, lords, in stars and garters and silk 
stockings, were seen waiting until the street should clear 
a little."* It was a perfect success, and threw the 
critics into obsequious raptures. 

The great actor himself was often invited to take part 
in private performances ; but there was only one house 
which he seems to have thus favoured, — that of Sir 
Watkyn Wynne. The theatricals at Wynnestay were a 
regular series, and held for many years. There was a 
great festival, and the Welsh inns for thirty miles around 
were filled to overflowing. They lasted for six weeks ; 
and the house was filled with the best English company, 
with sometimes thirty people staying there. It was a 
place that Garrick always turned to with affection. Just 
before his death he seems to have meditated a visit, and 
there is preserved among his papers a draft of a 

* " Life of David Garrick," 
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prologue which he meant to have himself spoken. The 
theatre was always fitted up in the kitchen, which 
was a spacious hall ; and it had this excellent feature, 
which might well be considered in modern theatres — that 
there were no "floats," as they used to be called, or 
footlights, as they are now known to us ; but the scenery 
and performers were Ht up by a row of lights behind an 
arch, which ran across the stage high over their heads. 
The rehearsals were conducted on diligent principles of 
sound hard work, the morning being devoted to good 
practice and drilling, while the performers had the 
advantage of the assistance of the two Colmans, father 
and son, — the elder being stage manager. The servants 
of the house were pressed into the service, to fill parts 
like the ones they played in real life. The butler was a 
little awkward, and could not be got to present a sword 
with freedom or naturally, — a more difficult thing, perhaps, 
than might be supposed. It was said that Colman lost 
patience, and when the man asked "how he was to do 
it," answered, " Why, just as you gave a gravy spoon to 
Sir Watkyn at dinner yesterday. I noticed you I " Other 
members of the company were the lively and facetious 
Bunbury and "Bob Alderseys," who had the pleasant 
reputation among his friends " of being so like Garrick in 
his playing." More competent judges, however, pro- 
nounced that this likeness did not go beyond a certain 
" punchiness," to which Garrick inclined in his later 
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days ; but in other respects, — " Alas, alas ! " says the 
reporter. And so, among the amateur corps of our 
present days, there is always some one indulgently 
considered to be '* like Kean or Wigan," or some other 
artist of equal eminence. 

The Wargrave theatricals held at one time a very 
prominent place, owing to some tolerable acting, but 
chiefly to the eccentric festivities with which the enter- 
tainer used to accompany the dramatic performances. 
This was the well-known Lord Barrymore, whose oddities 
were the talk, as well as amusement, of the house. 
What such a character had to do in that elegant 
** gallery " of histrionics seems a mystery ; but there can 
be no doubt that the acting was good, and that every one 
was eager to get to Wargrave. There were other induce- 
ments. The company assembled there was of the 
strangest sort. Lord Barrjnnore had two aides on his 
staff, — chief jesters as it were, — whose duty it was " to 
keep the fun going." One was the younger Edwin, the 
actor, — ^the other the well-known Antony Pasquin ; and 
these fellows of infinite jest did not allow the sport to 
languish. The Prince of Wales of the day would come 
down to see these shows, stopping with a Mr. Hill in the 
neighbourhood. This honour stimulated fresh exertions ; 
and it was recollected how young Mr. Blackstone, son of 
the commentator, lying in bed after a roystering night, 
had suddenly roused himself, and, tying a wet towel 
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about his heated head, wrote a prologue under those 
difficult conditions. On the ** off-nights," the scenes of 
riot and revelry were amusing, and the company resolved 
itself into what was called the Bothering Club, whose 
humours were something after this fashion. Guests 
were allowed — or rather, invited with a suspicious eager- 
ness — to bring with them any friend whom they 
fancied ; and often some simple' honest fellow was thus 
seduced, from curiosity, into this strange company, for 
the purpose of being ** smoked " or " roasted." A 
Mr. Benson, perhaps, would be the name of the guest, 
an honest merchant ; and his friend and introducer 
would slip out suddenly. Another guest, entering, 
would note Mr. Benson, and, with overjoyed surprise, 
would call out, " Ah, Higginbottom I So glad to see 
you!" The guest would repudiate this title; but, in 
about ten minutes, another guest entered, and again 
saluted the visitor with all the delight of recognition. 
** Higginbottom I — you down here ! " The guest, indig- 
nant and amazed, and even confounded, now began to 
protest loudly, but had yet uneasy suspicions of his own 
identity. The attention of the company was drawn, and 
then the host and Antony Pasquin interfere with grave 
looks. Mr. Benson was got into a dispute with Mr. 
Pasquin, and the host would then say, gravely, that **it 
seems a very strange transaction, — ^your friend appears 
to have left " Everybody took part in the discus- 
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sion; one tells him that he is ''smoked/' and that ''it 
wont do;'* and the hapless victim is well-nigh driven 
frantic. The same game was pursued every night with 
other hutts. Sometimes Mr. Pasquin would get up a 
dispute with another guest, and discompose him with 
some such speech as : ''I could expect anything from a 
man of your habits." **What do you mean, sir, — what 
do you insinuate ? ** ** I appeal to the company," says 
Pasquin. " What must be thought of a man who shaves 
himself every morning with the razor his wife cut her 
throat with?" The scene that followed may be con- 
ceived. 

The Royal family during the last century were much 
inclined to theatrical amusement. Mr. Quin, who was 
warmly patronised by Frederick, Prince of Wales, was 
in 1759 honoured by being invited to superintend a 
performance of Cato " by the younger branches of the 
royal family." Mr. Quin was all for the open vowels, 
and we may be sure told his august pupils to say, " It 
must be so, — Katto, thou reasonest well," — for such was 
the affectation adopted by him and Mr. Sheridan. His 
later Majesty George III. spoke the prologue. The 
Duke of York (Prince Edward), who was half mad after 
pleasure, played on the bass-viol, and himself acted with 
the Delavals. Not long after, he was to end all his 
fiddling and histrionics, and die in a foreign country of a 
cold caught '' from excessive dancing " — ^which seems an 

G 
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absurd way in which to leave a pleasant world. But, 
on the whole, the English royal family have never done 
much in the direction of private theatricals, and have 
been completely passed, in the histrionic race, by the 
royal personages of foreign countries. French memoirs 
actually teem with records of these pleasant pastimes; 
and from the days of Louis XIV. to our own, the succes- 
sion is almost unbroken. With us the thing is in rather 
a raw and rude state, and a little august patronage would 
do much to elevate the standard, which is at present low 
indeed. 

One of the most indefatigable of amateur actors was 
** Mr. J. Cradock,** who has left some amusing memoirs, 
—well larded with praises of himself and of his per- 
formances. He contrived to hang on by the skirts of 
Goldsmith, and Garrick, and Johnson, and has very 
much the air of a poor water-colour Boswell. His 
greatest honour was his blundering into a place of dis- 
tinction, and through a sort of accident, or, perhaps, 
by Goldsmith's good-nature, succeeding in getting his 
epilogue tacked to one of the poet's comedies. He 
wrote plays himself, with which he persecuted managers 
and actors, but could not get them accepted. He was a 
sort of professional amateur, — ^having ** engagements " 
at this country-house and that. For one proposed scheme 
he deserves our thanks ; he had very nearly got up that 
dramatic performance at Lichfield in which Garrick and 
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Goldsmith were to have played. He contrived, also, to 
extort good-natured praise from Garrick, who even pro- 
mised to play the Ghost to his Hamlet ; but the death of 
the great actor put a stop to this plan. Mr. Gradock 
said that Garrick had actually stipulated that he was to 
support him ; *^ that he might have some one to depend 
on." ** I must say," he adds, ** Garrick spoke with 
great satisfaction of my acting." Gradock fluttered 
about England, getting engagements ; but his chief 
theatre was at Kelmarsh Hall, the seat of Mr. Hanbury, 
where theatricals were got up with all magnificence. 
They there secured Mr. Garrick' s nephew, David Gar- 
rick, who played Priuli, and whom Mr. Gradock had the 
satisfaction of *^ making up," as it is called, for the part. 
And it was considered that, with the grey locks and 
general elderly air, he presented a most surprising like- 
ness of the uncle. There was the finest company, — ^the 
Duke of Dorset and others, — and the scenery was by 
Dahl, — a well-known artist of the day. At Cassiobury, 
Lord Essex's seat, the indefatigable Gradock was also 
** engaged." The famous Lord Goleraine was to have 
played Gount Basset, but he quarrelled with his host and 
manager, and left. Garrick, also, was to have been 
there, but was deeply hurt at the behaviour of the noble 
host, whom he had complimented by specially ** putting 
up " his great part of Hastings at Drury Lane, in obe- 
dience to an earnest request. With a carelessness which 
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was rather a characteristic of the nohlemen of that day. 
Lord Essex and his party did not arrive at the theatre 
until the piece was more than half over, heing detained 
hy a dinner-party. The Cassiobury theatricals thus lost 
an honoured and important spectator. But Lord North 
was present ; and into prologue or epilogue were intro- 
duced allusions of a politico- complimentary sort, which 
brought down great applause. Mr. Cradock did wonders, 
—playing in everything, and finally giving imitations of 
the London performers. Just as the distinguished party 
was going in to supper, an unfortunate messenger, who 
had ridden up, was thrown from his horse at the door, 
and falling on his head on the ice, was killed. With a 
characteristic tact for which he was gratefully thanked by 
the host next day, Mr. Cradock had the man hastily 
carried out of the way, for fear of discomposing the 
feast, and Lord North and his fine company were thus 
happily kept in ignorance, and enjoyed their supper very 
much. 

Li 1777 Lord Yilliers opened a new theatre near 
Henley-on-Thames, and gave the Provoked Htisbandf with 
a little French after- piece. Lord Maiden was Count 
Basset, the host himself Lord Townly, and the other 
characters were filled by Mr. Miles, Mr. Turge, the Hon. 
Mr. Onslow, and many more. A prologue was spoken by 
Lord Yilliers, and it is characteristic to find how at all 
times these introductions have been couched in the 
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same strain of affected humility and pretended trepi- 
dation : — 

** But now, alas ! the case is altered quite, 
When such an audience opens on tiie sight ; 
Garrick himself in such a situation, 
Though sure to please, might feel some palpitation. 
Our anxious breasts no such presumption cheers, 
Light are our hopes, but weighty are our fears.'* 

Who has not heard these well-meant platitudes, even to 
''the case is altered quite ?'' and we almost expect that 
the appeal to " kind friends " will follow, with an entreaty 
to " give but your applause." The reporters were ad- 
mitted, and, as usual, dealt not merely indulgently, hut 
even rapturously, with these noble efforts. The Court 
newsman then dared not be free or irreverent with the 
distinguished. Lord Townly was ** admirable both as to 
voice, figure, action, and elocution, — easy, animated, and 
graceful ; and perhaps the character never appeared to 
more advantage in the hands of any performer, except 
Mr. Barry.** One fault, indeed, might be found : "he 
was not enough displeased at his lady's conduct.'* But 
this is explained by an elegant compliment to the nohle 
hostess, " who never gives him reason to practise it ; 
and without practice it was impossible to he feigned, 
when the enchanting Miss Hodges was smiling before 
his eyes." Mr. Turge was far superior to either Yates 
or Macklin, and ** it would be for the advantage of the 
London managers if they engaged him at once." It was 
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a pity that Lord Maiden, who played Connt Basset, was 
not 'Mess delicate in his principles,** as it required a 
more unprincipled person to do justice to the character. 
Squire Eichard was so good, that it almost seemed as 
though Lord Yilliers had engaged one of his own rustics 
to do the part. Miss Hodges was ** incomparable . . . 
it is but common justice to say that she performed her 
part in a style far superior to anything we have ever seen 
in the theatres. The beauty of her face, the melody of 
her voice, the elegance of her person, her eyes amazingly 
expressive, her easy yet graceful deportment, were such 
as have never been united in any female who was an 
actress by profession.*' Miss Harvey seemed to show 
her stage children ** such truly maternal affection, as 
makes one regret she had none of her ovm,** The secret of 
all this contentment is presently disclosed. ** After the 
play Lord Villiers entertained the company with a most 
elegant and sumptuous supper and a ball. There was a 
profusion of the choicest wines and most exquisite viands ; 
and the most polite attention was paid to every person 
present." Such were theatricals in old days. 

Yet one of the features of our time is this unbounded 
taste for acting amongst all ranks ; that is, for learning a 
number of speeches by heart, — dressing up fantastically, 
— claying colour on the face, — and standing behind a line 
of lamps placed upon the floor, which is too often con- 
sidered playing. Something more seems to be required ; 
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yet, in most instances, these seem sufficient credentials. 
The whole custom, it is to be feared, may be but a 
department of an alarming development of vanity, -the 
craving for some share of public attention. Music, — 
that is, playing or singing,— might seem at first sight to 
promise equal advantages, at less trouble ; but, as is well 
known, music, — ^when a gentleman or lady favours us 
with a song or piece, — ^is but the signal for agreeable 
intercourse and noisy conversation. During theatricals 
a sort of decent silence is enforced. 

With due pains, they are a very agreeable shape of 
amusement. If badly organised, or ''got up," as it is 
called, with indecent haste, — ** scrambled through," or 
what is worse, " carried off " by buffoonery or gagging,— 
there is nothing more insupportable, more tedious, or a 
more outrageous afiOront to a decent audience. Who 
does not pity the poor host who has intrusted all to the 
direction of Major Feebleman and his friends, — an officer 
to whom life is a sort of joke, and everything is ** such 
fun I '* — and who enlists young Wagtail and a few more 
out of his corps ? The hosts, full of confidence and 
even enthusiasm, invite the whole country ; incur pro- 
digious outlay in carpentry, scenic work, hire of dresses, 
gas, &c, ; which very ostentation of preparation is a 
challenge to public curiosity, and raises the most astound- 
ing hopes. Meanwhile the warriors have let things take 
their course. They have ** no time to rehearse," — there 
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is the hunt here, the ball there, — but, "never fear; 
when the time comes, we'll pull through, never fear.** 
The time does come, and perhaps the pulling through ; 
for, without any preparation at all, it is possible, with the 
aid of dresses, and "gag" and effrontery, to go through 
some sort of antics to fill up time, and thus pull through. 
Who has not seen some such melancholy exhibition, 
when the thing opened with a sort of promise, from the 
absurd costumes, but in which five minutes showed that 
all was over, the prepared resources run out, and that 
now dependence could only be had on ready bufibonery 
and sheer impudence ? Between the gentlemen of the 
army and this private playing it seems to be understood 
there is a certain connection. The sock and buskin, it is 
supposed, come naturally to them ; and having such op- 
portunities, so much time, so much pleasure, it might be 
supposed they would excel in this department. At many 
a country town, when the. Sixth (Du Barry's) or the 
Tenth (Troubadours) take the theatre, and give The 
Stranger y or The Hose of Amiens, we are sure of a 
diverting evening, though not in the sense intended by 
the players ; when Captain McLisp, in powder and blue 
silk, pleads his passion to the " Rose,'* Miss Annie His- 
coke, and says, standing stiff as though he were a fork 
stuck into the stage, and with the utmost quietness, 
** Lovely Marry ! (Marie) I lay thith heart at your feet, 
whith is filled with a glowing pathion that burns only to 
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potheth you ; " or when some one else rushes in to save 
"Marry," and shouting " Villain I" fiercely at him, 
whose designs are villanous, forgets the rest, and, stand- 
ing still, repeats again more gaily, "Villain!" More 
diverting again is often Lieutenant Vanille, considered 
very fine in tragedy, " who knows Wigan ; " — how many 
boast their acquaintance with that excellent artist ! — who 
works the love business up into passion and spasms of 
frantic fury, and when rejected by the lady of the piece, 
lets his head fall on the shoulder of a sympathising friend 
and brother officer, and thus, publicly concealed from 
view, produces slow and long-drawn groans of agony. 

There are some surprising things in the social view of 
private theatricals. Almost every human creature is 
ready to take a part ; or, at least, thinks he is capable of 
taking one. So that acting must be added to that other 
accomplishment of poking the fire or driving a gig, which 
every man believes he can do well. Not less surprising, 
too, is the way in which some men, with all their 
demerits, do contrive to " pull through.'* Another mat- 
ter which seems surprising is that audiences, — private 
theatrical audiences, — should seem nearly as contented 
with indifferent playing as with good. This of course 
may be good-nature, and on the principle of not looking a 
gift-horse in the mouth. What is more curious still is 
this, that while on the regular stage the men are the 
better actors, taken as a whole, among amateurs, women 
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acquit themselves infinitely better. Perhaps this may be 
from the same reason that on the stage of life most 
women can play their parts with infinitely more tact and 
grace than most men ; and an interesting girl, with a 
moderate degree of ability, a modest air, and good-will, 
will conciliate her public, and lend a charm of elegance, 
a bloom of freshness, which is not found in the pro- 
fessional. It is to be feared, too, that this pastime 
engenders arrogance ; it is amusing to contrast the com- 
pany, their boisterous exuberance behind the scenes, — 
i,e,, in the front drawing-room, — their almost rampant 
exultation, with the tranquil indifference of the audience, 
who begin, towards the end, to think it a little long, and 
are growing hungry. The " comic man," who is " carry- 
ing it all through'* as he thinks, believes the eyes of 
Europe are on him. 

As we have said, it is, indeed, a most elegant pastime ; 
and if carefully and conscientiously carried out, with 
that respect for the public which is only decent, would 
be the highest and most fascinating of all social shows. 
But there are pretenders and impostors abroad who are 
bringing the thing into disrepute. They do not care for 
the play, but for their own selfish vanity. Theirs is to 
be the one part ; the rest need be but lay figures. 
These men, when some spirited host is willing to embark 
in all the risk and trouble, — in the dirt and discomfort, 
it may be added, — of such an enterprise, go near to ship- 
wrecking the whole by their greed. The grand mistake 
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is always in the choice of a play. When his grace, or 
his lordship, — who has a private theatre, and gets down 
Messrs. Nathan and other artists, — takes up the thing, it 
is a different concern ; then the theatre, the tragedy, the 
sensation, the rich dresses, &c., are all in keeping. 
Judicious host, shut your ears to the selfish tempter who 
wants to use you and yours as a platform on which to 
exhibit his own vanity in tragedy or comedy. No. For 
such unpretending attempts choose pieces of one scene, 
and that scene laid in a drawing-room ; choose a piece 
whose strength lies in dialogue, in elegant repartee, in 
pleasant equivoque; have the characters of ladies and 
gentlemen, in the dress of ladies and gentlemen, to be 
represented by ladies and gentlemen. Subject to these 
conditions, a little scenery will go a great way; your 
own natural drawing-room judiciously disposed will fall 
in admirably. If the front room be kept in semi-dark- 
ness, — an arrangement not at all popular with young 
ladies, — and abundance of light disposed about what 
only by strict courtesy you may call your stage ; if you 
have foot-lights and side-lights, and a rod at each side 
with a number of sconces tacked on, and set upright, it 
is amazing what artificial brilliancy — what a theatrical 
air may be induced. The carpet must be got rid of, as it 
suggests household arrangements ; or a white cloth nailed 
down tightly over it throws out the figures of the actors 
with great effect. 

The worst is, there are so few drawing-room pieces. 
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The best are De Musset*s elegant Morning Call, as we 
know it on the English stage, and the charming Subter- 
fuge, as it was called when Mrs. Stirling played it, and 
which turns on a chapter in " Gil Bias." A more 
exquisite trifle than this could not be conceived, though 
it is amazingly difficult to play. But amateurs will 
play things like the eternal Regular Fix and Little 
Toddlekins, which every one has seen at every theatre, 
and literally knows by heart. So with Dearest Mamma, 
There are bold people who would exhume Box and 
Cox as a sort of classic, with some such speech as 
this, — ** Oh, it is a safe thing, — always makes 'em roar, 
and I've played it over and over again ! " — ^in short, the 
old selflshness. Scrape the amateur actor as you would 
a Eussian, and the Tartar vanity comes through. 

As for Hamlet, Macbeth, or Othello, it is sheer 
lunacy, without benefit of the Commissioners, to attempt 
such things. This is generally done for the benefit 
of the ambitious man, who wants to **show off" in 
the heroes of these plays. The trouble is enormous, 
the expense vast, a contretemps certain. The long list 
of dramatis persons is utterly unmanageable, and un- 
principled as well as unmanageable. Only the night 
before, Polonius is sure to write in a friendly offhand 
way, that he is so sorry, " my dear fellow," he is obliged 
to be "off" to the country for the Pointdexter Meet, and 
** you can easily get some one else," or perhaps, ** couldn't 
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you cut him out altogether? You will pull through 
somehow." You are in the hands of these men; not 
they in yours, as on a real stage. Villains are regarded 
with great affection. How many hunger and thirst after 
the melodrama, and the scornful hero who rants and 
defies everybody I Who could forget such a piece, and 
its five long acts, on a domestic stage, with a hundred 
and fifty persons herded in a back drawing-room, 
stewing, as it were, together in a sort of pot au feu, 
whence there is no release, — for the hostess, economical 
of room, stands on guard at the narrow door, and has 
enrolled active young gentlemen as special constables, 
who ** pack," as it is called, every lady as she arrives, 
and force every one to sit up close. To extricate any 
person must fray and unravel the whole fabric, upset 
chairs, disorder every one. Nothing short of fainting — 
a desperate remedy — could secure release. The prostra- 
tion of the last act is awful, — the exhaustion, the dull 
stare in old men's eyes, languor in young girls, the 
indifference to the hero — his scornful utterances growing 
lower and more measured as the night wears on. He 
thinks the audience hanging on his lips, — one of the 
mysterious delusioais of amateur acting, but the relief 
when the window curtains have fallen, and shut him out 
for ever, cannot be described. 

The truth is, we want reform in this, as in so many 
things. It is being overdone. And as in music now- 
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adays everybody wishes to sing, and to form a society 
which shall provide opportunities for being listened to, so 
everybody wishes to act. The difficulty is not to get 
actors, but to get audiences. Above all, to hear plays 
which we have heard again and again done by good 
actors, mauled and mangled by inferior ones, is a dreary 
sort of entertainment. To sum up : if the amateur stage 
wishes to save itself from decay, and certainly contempt, 
it must first put forward what is new, so that if the 
acting be inferior, which it is not unlikely to be, we may 
have the surprise of novelty in the incident or dialogue 
set before us. These novelties should be either stolen 
from our usual victims, the French, or some of our native 
dramatists should try and give us new amateur pieces, 
written for the drawing-room. 

But it is cheaper, shorter, requires less brain, or rather 
no brain, to black the face, or sing the music-hall song, 
or "get up" Mr. Poppleton in pinlt trousers, and an 
impossible calico coat. There must be not only clever- 
ness and talent, but real labour, real hard work, and real 
grinding at rehearsal. The most remarkable amateur 
performances of our day were those which were connected 
with Mr. Dickens, and which owed their success and the 
delight they imparted to the audiencer, first, to his great 
dramatic talents, but in the next degree to his own 
untiring labour, and to the conscientious industry of 
study and rehearsal, which made success secure. 



"SCRATCH THE RUSSIAN AND YOIT 
FIND THE TARTAR." 

(ORATTEZ LE RX78SB, ETC.) 



Characteiis : 
MRS. LESSINGHAM, 
LADY MABEL, 

MR. PELHAM SPENCER, M.P. 
CAFTAIN DUDLEY. 
Se&yant. 



"SCEATCH THE RUSSIAN AND YOU 
riND THE TARTAR." 

(gRATTEZ LE BXJ8SB, ETC.) 



Scene. — A Drawing-room in Mrs, LessinghanCs villa; 

glass doors opening on the garden. 
Time. — Present day. 
Costume. — Morning dress of the present day, 

Mrs. L. These dull, obstinate men ! Perfect mnles, 
indeed ! We have actually to drag them by the bridle. 
If my charming M.P. . could be made to stay one day 
more, I know I should draw him to Mabel's feet, and put 
the halter into her hands. Not even to stay for the ball 
to-night — ^the real theatre for a proposal, with the lights 
— ^the flowers — the music — the valse-^and, the old ladies 
would say — the supper! Such creatures as these wise 
men are ! We put a plate in the window, with a sheet 
of mart au mouches, and they come creeping and creeping 
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round the edge, nntil their feet stick fast, and the house- 
maid comes to brush them away. 

Enter Footkan. 

Foot. Letter, ma*am. 

Mrs. L. Have the carriage round at two, punctually. 
Mr. Pelham Spencer and Captain Dudley are going to-day. 

{Eoeit Footman. 
Oh ! from Fanny Claridge. " Be now sure you are at 
our ball to-night, and bring your two men. The article 
is going up to famine price, and we have had no end of 
disappointments. Mind you come yourself, as I want 
you to eclipse that odious Charlotte Leader.'' (liises.) 
She to be there ! What presumption I Eclipse I I 
could extinguish her. Oh ! we must go. And we must 
make them go. 

Enter Lady Mabel. 

Mbs. L. Things grow worse and worse, dear. There 
is Fanny has just written for more men. Destitution 
stares her in the face. There are not enough to work the 
ship with. 

Mab. {smiling). And our little crew leaving us. 

Mbs. L. I am sure he could spare one evening from 
his important duties. 

Mab. But, you know, he told us of the court-martial ; 
and the War Office is so strict 

Mbs. L. I was speaking of my charming and agree- 
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able M.P. — not of your dull soldier. He is as lumbering 
as one of his own baggage waggons. Always in a brown 
study. If I were a brother officer and wore the 

Mab. Oh ! Hush, dear ! 

Mbs. L. Eegimentals, dear, I should christen him 
Brown Bess. Ha ! ha I But let us talk seriously for a 
moment. Sit down here next me. There ! 

Mab. Now I know you are going to worry me about 
this M.P. of yours. To give a short, though unflattering 
criticism, he /is to me simply odious. Odious he was, 
odious he is, and odious he ever shall be. Though I don't 
blame him 

Mrs. L. Not blame him ! 

Mab. No, for he cannot help it. *Tis his nature to 

Mrs. L. You ought to add — ^like the heroine in a play 
— ^you will die sooner than marry him. Keally, it's 
quite childish. You know you must marry. You have 
no relations; and nowadays the idea of a nice-looking, 
single ¥ioman with money, stumbling through life by 
herself, is simply ludicrous. What's your objection to 
him ? The man is at your feet. 

Mab. Precisely my objection. I want to walk about 
freely, without having any stupid thing to stumble over. 

Mrs. L. You know he is well off. 

Mab. Which mean&that he requires his wife to be well off. 

Mrs. L. There can be no second opinion as to his good 
looks. 
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Mab. Yes, if you take his own as the first. 

Mrs. L. And is admitted to be one of the most rising 
men of the day. 

Mab. {reflectively), I remark that the most rising men of 
ihe day never do actually rise. 

Mrs. L. The most fluent speaker 

Mab. Who will not allow any one else to be fluent. 

Mrs. L. {stopping). Come. Have you no ambition to 
be the queen of a political coterie, with all the changes of 
government concocted at your house, — every one, talking 
of the clever wife, of the clever husband, — all the old 
statesmen crowding round your chair 

Mab. And boring me to death. I hate old statesmen. 
No. As you said to me, let us be serious. Believe me, 
you are mistaken in this charming pet of yours. He is 
quite false. Tap him with your fan, and he wants the 
true ring. 

Mrs. L. Which Captain Dudley has, I suppose ? 

Mab. He is empty and aflected. Under all his flne 
speeches and compliments, there is no good-nature. He 
would not put out his little finger — no, that requires 
muscular exertion — ^but would not raise his eyelid, to help 
a fellow-creature. Surely you are not taken in by that 
electro-plating — ^his fijie speeches and compliments, and 
profusion of lavish devotion ? 

Mrs. L. Well, I confess I am ; as much as you are by 
the honest block- tin of your friend. Good, coarse hard- 
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Ware, certainly ; nothing that you could set down on your 
table. 

Mab. I prefer an honest kitchen kettle to a Brummagem 
teapot. We shall never agree. But why does not your 
gallant politician show his devotion by staying to escort 
two lorn ladies, who have set their hearts on going to a 
ball ? Some miserable political gathering at some house, 
he says. 

Mbs. L. Well, we have never seriously put it to him 
to stay, and I would not do so for the world. What, ask 
him to sacrifice his brilliant prospects for two foolish 
women ! 

Mab. Men have done a great deal more for one. Then 
I shall ask him seriously. What, if before an hour is 
over, I force off that clumsy boot of his 

Mbs. L. Good gracious ! what ideas you have I 

Mab. Figuratively, of course — and reveal to you a foot 
split down, like the oxen. 

Mbs. L. I suppose another way of saying, << show the 
cloven hoof" — it seems roundabout. But with all my 
heart : you will see as prettily shaped a one as your own. 
You have not half an hour, though. 

Mab. Quite enough for me. I declare here he is coming. 

Enter Mb. Pelham Spenoeb, M.P. 

Mbs. L. Deserter, false man — ^you unkind Adullamite ! 
Don't come near us. 
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Spen. (covering his face). Every word a dagger I I 
feel my shame, and wish we Uved under a despotism. Ah! 
there should be no parliaments, no constituents, no mem- 
bers ! I am sick of all three. 

Mab. Or would it not be more desirable that there 
should be only constituencies, and members ? How con- 
venient that would be ! 

Spen. Listen to her ! Not even at this cruel moment, 
when the slave hears the cracking of the master's -whip, 
and the rattling of his chains, will she spare me ! Yet I 
am tempted to say, ** Go on, Lady Mabel." Your ideas 
take an epigrammatic shape, even unconsciously. I could 
fill a little book with all the wit I have heard since I came 
here. 

Mbs. L. But what has detained you all this time, Mr. 
Spencer ? 

Spen. Performing the last dismal offices — ^the fatal 
packing. That black portmanteau of mine looks to me 
like a coffin — only wants the row of gilt nails. I seem 
about to be drawn to execution on a crazy hurdle. 

Mab. a compliment to your little brougham, dear. 

Spen. Ah ! let me finish. Yes, it is an ugly hurdle, a 
cart — a truck — unless it contain the two charming and 
redeeming beings (bowing) who are its natural ornament ! 
Then it becomes a glorified vehicle, glittering all over with 
colour and gold, and jewels ! 

Mab. (laughing). Quite the description of a Lord 
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Mayor's coach I Yon would shine at the city dinners, 
Mr. Spencer. 

Spen. Another stinged, winged harh. Even in my last 
agony, the sonl flattering on the threshold, ready to wing 
its flight to — ^to — to — ^the realms of 

Mab. Of hliss. No, yon won't be so nnpolite as to 
say that. But pray spare ns this Ingubrions strain of 
metaphor. Would it not do better for the undertaker, 
whom you may be canvassing for his vote ? 

Mrs. L. And why need we have hurdles, or souls 
winging their flight ? Now you will stay and go with 
us to the ball ? I want to destroy a rival, who has got a 
new dress over from Paris. 

Spen. {meaningly). Ah! can she get a face, features, 
and form, over from Paris ? No ! no ! 

Mab. Oh, yes, yes. I am told so; if you go to the 
proper establishment. But you will stay ; two ladies ask 
you, who must remain at home if you go. You cannot 
refuse. 

Spen. {jpames). My dear Lady Mabel, what can I do ? 
You don*t know how horribly I have been suffering, 
sitting now on one horn, now on another, of this cruel 
dilemma. The truth is, we politicians are mere gamesters. 
My little all, — ^wit, money, everything, — is down on the 
die, staked in this one cowp. If I leave this game for a 

second, I lose {Quickly,) I must go to Tumbletowers, 

— great house, filled with people, all shades of political 
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opinion, heads of the party, and all that — ^I mnst go and 
crawl and abase myself before them. Loathsome task ! 
Pity, but do not condemn. Now, which would you have 
me do — play out the game triumphantly — rush to your 
feet — where I would pour down my winnings — then 
attend you to ten thousand balls 

Mab. Ten thousand ? 

Spen. Ay, a million {hastily) — -just let me finish. Or 
should I remain here and lose all? It is for you to 
decide. 

Mbs. L. I am afraid we can hardly ask you — after 
that. 

Mab. The million of balls is very tempting. In other 
words, you prefer that we should stay at home, to losing 
Tumbletowers, and the ''heads of parties," &c. 

Spen. Now, is that a fair way to put it ? Can you 
suppose that I would put in competition with a halcyon 
drive in the society of two of the most charming and 
ravishing — ^the most 

Mab. Et castera — et csetera — et csetera. 

Spen. Can you suppose, I say, for a moment, that I 
would not prefer lingering on here — ^for years ? Why — 

I declare at this moment {looks at his watch) Alas ! 

only twenty minutes more. Oh ! I really do wish, if it could 
be done without sacrifice of human life, an embankment 
gave way, or a viaduct tumbled into the river bodily ; or 
that the engine got off the Hue, and the carriages were 
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piled high over one another, completely stopping the 
traffic. Anything in the shape of an excuse — some pro- 
vidential interference of nature — that would detain me 
here. 

Mbs. L. {enthusiastically). There now ! He cannot 
say more. 

Mab. Hardly. The picture is tremendous. He does 
not care for the poor shareholders, whose viaduct and 
carriages 

Spen. By the way, though, why not force that 
soldier man to do his work ? He is the very person. 
He is not cursed with constituents. Now, am I not 
unselfish and disinterested ? For when I shall hereafter 
think of his filling that charming third seat in the 
brougham 

Mab. Eecollect your politeness, Mr. Pelham. The 
other two are the charming seats. 

Spen. But still I say, **Make him go," even though I 
am piling up the agony for myself. 

Mab. But he says he has duties as pressing as yours. 

Spen. Oh ! mark the sarcasm. Says he has ! 

Mab. Well ! He may be a gamester in his line, and 
have staked his little all — ^money, wits, everything — 
down on the black. 

Spen. Oh, I suppose he told you his little dramatic 
story about a court-martial, and all that — ^you know, it's 
the regular stock-in-trade — ^I know — ^the regulation pat- 
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tern of excuse, lof which they keep so many " rounds," 
as the privates do cartridges in their pouches. '^ So 
sorry," you hear them say when they don't want to go 
to places — obliged to be on guard — ^ha I — ^ha ! — ^ha ! The 
diverting rogues I I admire *em for it ! — ^Not but that I 
take Captain Dudley to be an exceedingly nice, gentle- 
manly fellow. Certainly his best friend could hardly 
say that there was much in him, for he is slow — I mean in 
ideas and tone — oh, very slow — slow as a luggage-train. 

Mab. And this is the person you recommend to take 
care of us ? Thanks, indeed — ^ha I ha ! 

Mrs. L. Now, Mabel, I really must interfere. 

Spen. Was there ever such barbarity ? If you hear of 
a suicide on the road — never mind, though. But I see 
our anchorite coming. He looks quite dismal and pense- 
rosOf and I am sure will have some rhymes to show me 
as we travel along. Yet, do you know, I have regularly 
found him out. 

Mab. Found him out ! How, pray ? 

Sfen. Formed myself into a committee, and sat on 
him. The man's a perfect actor, though rather a second- 
rate one — about fifteen shillings a week. There's another 
ball, with a couple of little country-town girls he pines to 
get back to, and recommence his flirting with 

Mab. Oh! that is the report of your committee. It 
has quite the average character of such things. 

Spen. I do wish we could try him, and if by some 
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mistake or accident he was obliged to remain, you would 
see what a humour he'd be in ! 

Mab. Well, if I ever betted, I would wager on him. 

Mbs. L. Hush ! Here he is. 

Enter Captain Dudley. 

Spen. You seem in low spirits, my good friend. 

Mbs. L. Show us those lines you have been writing, 
Captain Dudley, — ^won't you ? 

Spen. Yes. Out with your doggerel. Now, don't look 
wicked. It is universally agreed, you know, that all 
modem rhymes, except Tennyson's or Browning's, must 
be doggerel. 

Mab. But perhaps Captain Dudley also has come from 
obsequies or a black coffin. He is obliged to go on iiie 
hurdle also. 

Dud. (looks from one to the other). Coffin I hurdle I 
doggerel ! I declare I am quite confused — or it may be 
my stupidity. 

Spen. (cLside to Mbs. L.) He has unconsciously hit on 
the true solution. Telegraph that you can't go. 

Mab. You must not mind us. Captain Dudley. It has 
been raining nonsense here, and you just came in for the 
end of the shower. 

Spen. {maliciously). But Lady Mabel is kind enough to 
hold an umbrella over you. Ha ! ha ! 

Mab. In return for which service, we make a last 
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appeal to Captain Dudley. Two poor ladies dying to go, 
and there is the third seat in the brougham ready vacant. 
Do — do stay, and we shall never forget it. 

Spen. See, Sir, quite a pocket borough, that a man 
might give up his fortune, life, everything, to represent ! 
I mean, of course, ^a man not tied by the neck in the 
miserable slavery of politics I Not he, Lady Mabel ! 
Pipeclay has its charms. Why, if I wore a sword and a 
scarlet coat, I should consider, not that I served ** my 
queen and country," as the vulgar phrase goes, but my 
queen and — ^the ladies (bowing). Hang the country I 

Dud. (warmly). That is all very well. But if in serv- 
ing my queen and the ladies, I brought disgrace on the 
ladies I served, on myself — ^if I was degraded, tried, 
turned out of the service 

Spen. Oh, my dear friend, come now. You know the 
carriage is ordered, and you are packed up, so it is 
hardly worth while doing fiction — ^you may confess the 
truth now 

Mrs. L. I am sure your little dance will go off capi- 
taUy 

Mas. And those two country-town little girls, who, 
Mr. Pelham says 

Spen. Order, Lady Mabel I Positively this is not- fair. 
What a disappointment a telegram would be ! 

Dud. Oh, I see (looks from one to the other). After all, 
then, that shower of nonsense was at my expense. I 
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think I understand. Here is the general's letter, stem, 
and stiff, and decided — ^written in answer to one of mine, 
begging to be let off. 

Mab. (reads). Well, your proofs are satisfactory. We 
must acquit him. 

Dud. As for the two country-town young ladies 

Spen. Did you ever meet a man of such a matter-of- 
fact turn of mind ! Why, my dear friend, if you were 
to put yourself in the witness-box for every joke made 
against you, and ask to be sworn, you'd become a burden 
to yourself and to your friends. 

Dud. (quickly). As for myself, that, of course, is my 
concern ; but there might be a friend or two whom I 
should not at all mind inconveniencing in that way. 

Mrs. L. Ah, very neatly put, Captain Dudley. Well, 
I suppose we must resign ourselves ; and to speed our 
parting guests, Mabel, dear, will you bring down iiie 
carte-de-visite — ^iiiat joint affair we promised them — 
two photographic cherries on one stalk? We were 
focussed in partnership ; but understand, Mr. Pelham, 
the liability is limited ; and understand besides, it is I, a 
respectable matron, who make you a present of it. 

Spen. (rapturously), I shall get a rich frame of solid 
gold and jewels made for mine ! 

Mab. And of course a gallery of jasper and onyx built 
expressly to hold it — ha I ha I [Eocit, 

Spen. She turns everything so pleasantly, does Lady 
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Mabel. I know no one who is happier in taking up a 
point. 

Dud. (quietly). Yes ; she took np that last point very 
well. 

Spen. But, my good friend, you have not said how you 
will treat your present. You accepted it in a rustic, 
honest way. Have you no little gallant speech in return 
for the great honour done you ? I assure you something 
of the sort is expected. 

Dud. (smiling). What ! That imaginary framing in 
gold and jewels I No, no ; I shall do it more honour 
than that. 

Spen. What ! Place it next your heart, or under your 
pillow ? My dear friend, you are delightfully old- 
fashioned. Well, tastes ^re different. But should we 
not be thinking of the train ? This dismal looking at a 
watch — it is like the punctuality of an execution. A 
quarter of an hour more, and the rope and block wait us 
both. But where is Lady Mabel ? 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. a telegram for Captain Dudley. 
(Dudley comes forward — tears it open, and reads.) 

Spen. (unecmly). Telegram for him! — and so apropos! 
What the deuce — ah, I know I (Looks at him, then to her.) 
Oh I don't you see ? Was there ever anything so 
good ? 
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Mrs. L. What can you mean? (Aside,) Surely 
Mabel could not have 

Spen. (in enjoyment). How clever of her ! — how well 
done I — how spiritneUe ! — ^how delicious ! 

Mrs. L. Yes ; I am afraid so. There is a book of 
telegraph forms in the hall. 

Dud. Such news ! The court-martial is put off; — the 
prisoner is ill. I shall be able to go with you after all, 
my dear Mrs. Lessingham, and I can't tell you how 
delighted I am. 

Mes. L. (aside),. This is really not fair. But are you 
quite sure ? Look at it carefully. Is there no mistake ? 

Dud. Oh, it is certain. I know the bluff, blunt style of 
the general, even disguised in a telegram. 

Spen. (taking it). Yes, sure enough, that's his bluff, 
blunt style. Yes. Gh, uncommonly good of her. 

Dud. You know I am so accustomed to him ; and this 
blunt, rough style only represents his blunt, rough 
heart. 

Spen. Ah, exactly. So clever. 

Dud. Not at all, I assure you. All our fellows under- 
stand him in the same way. 

Spen. My dear friend, your one little weakness is 
seeing compliments in everything. To tell you the 
truth, I was thinking of something quite different. 

Mrs. L. (aside). Now understand, this must be only 
kept up for a few moments. I am determined on that. 
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Ee-enter Lady Mabel. The manner of Dudley has changed 

to one of gaiety and spirits, 

Spen. Great news — great events during your absence, 
Lady Mabel ! With the rope actually round his neck, — 
Calcraffc gone below to adjust matters, — a reprieve 

Mab. (starting). What, really going to stay ? 

Dud. Yes, I am to have that happiness. 

Mab. And you will take us to the ball ? Oh, I am so 
glad! You have behaved nobly! 

Spen. (aside). She does it admirably. 

Mrs. L. She astonishes me. 
• Dud. Unfortunately, I can claim no credit in the 
matter. I have made no sacrifice. This telegram 

Mab. (taking it). Oh, indeed I I thought I saw the 
little clerk with the red cap coming up the avenue. 

Spen. Thought she saw ! Admirable ! My dear Lady 
Mabel, at a hundred guineas a week you would have 
been underpaid on the stage. 

Dud. (smiling). Yes, if in gold and jewels of the kind 
Mr. Pelham Spencer, M.P., frames his pictures with. 
But on this occasion Lady Mabel is kind enough to say 
what she thinks. At any rate, I am delighted to stay. 
The third seat in the brougham is now mine, and we 
shall have such a pleasant night. 

Mab. Well, virtue, you see, sometimes gets its reward ; 
and I don't pity you in the least, Mr. Pelham. 
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Spen. No ; I don't deserve it. I am an unfortunate 
outcast — cut off. Think of me to-night, in my miserable 
first-class carriage, stretched on my pallet of straw — a 
prey to despair — and that lucky dog, Dudley, rolling 
along in the little brougham, seated at the feet of two of 
the most lovely 

Mbs. L. Charming and, I am afraid, malicums, ladies in 
the world ! 

Dud. Well, I own I am to be envied, though I have a 
little comer of sympathy for you, Mr. Pelham 

Spen. You have ! Now that's magnanimous of him — 
isn't it ?— ha ! ha ! 

Dud. Because — don't be angry, though — you must feel 
something like a member just unseated on petition — ha ! 
ha! 

Spen. Very good — ^ha I ha ! Not by you though — ^ha ! 
ha I That's better still. Do you know, so I do, and Lady 
Mabel looks like the clever parliamentary counsel, whose 
skill has done all the mischief, eh? — ^ha! ha! Poor, poor 
me ! No one has any pity ! Better let me go at once. 
No one would think of sending me a telegram. Yet 
still, such a thing might happen. You wouldn't like me 
to stay also ? 

Dud. We would have to put you outside. Fancy a real 
member of Parliament having to go outside ! 

Spen. Indeed ! You'd put me outside — ha ! ha I 

Mab. I am afraid so. Whether it rained, hailed, or 

£ 
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snowed, you couldn't expect Captain Dudley to give you 
the place he has earned so honourably ? 

Spen. Of course not. My dear fellow, what do you 
take me for ? 

Dud. Or, I tell you what — ^we could lend you that meta- 
phorical umbrella you said Lady Mabel held over me — 
ha! ha! 

Mab. Ha! ha! 

Spen. Ah! Very good. Very good, indeed. That 
telegram seems to have given quite an edge to your 
existence. We may soon have you saying smart things, 
too. 

Dud. Good spirits, you know, do wonders, and make 
us forgive even good-natured friends. I declare I could 
have this telegram framed and glazed. 

Spen. Ha ! ha ! How brilliant ! There's a compliment 
to a lady's handwriting ! But we can't let you go on, my 
dear friend! No. Time's nearly up now, so we had 
better tell him all, Mrs. Lessingham. 

Dud. {starts), A lady's handwriting 

- Spen. Yes, my dear friend. Your good spirits pre- 
vented you finding out as capitally played-out a joke as I 
ever saw in my life ! 

Dud. This a joke I 

Mab. {taking the telegram). Impossible ! No one could 
do so cruel a thing. 

Spen. {in delight). She beats Miss Bateman ! My dear 
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Dudley, let me entreat your attention to the bold, bluff 
characters of the general — ^ha! ha! ha! I shall die of 
this. Poor, poor Captain Dudley, we have treated you 
very badly among us all ! 

Dud. I can guess who has planned this. Mrs. Lessing- 
ham, I shall say nothing to you, nor will I give you any 
sarcastic thanks. I don't think I deserved this. But, 
Lady Mabel, your generous protection of me during the 
progress of this hoax I shall never forget. 

Spen. {falling into a chair). Oh, stop — do stop ! My 
good Dudley, you are as rich a comedian— I mean un- 
consciously—as ever strode a transpontine stage. Oh, 
unconsciously — too, too good ! 

Mab. {scornfully to Mrs. L.). I see anything but good, 
or too good, in the whole transaction. 

Mrs. L. (to Mabel). Poor, poor Dudley! You need not 
keep it up longer. It is scandalous, and Mr. Spencer is 
pushing it too far. But don't be afraid, we shall all take 
our share in the guilt. 

Mab. (aside). I should like to punish that wretch — that 
malicious man, and make him as ridiculous. 

Mrs. L. Well, I must own he deserves some punish- 
ment. 

Mab. Some ! Just support me in what I say. Leave 
it all to me just for five minutes. Do ; I implore of you ! 

Mrs. L. Certainly, dear, and it is only fair the other 
should suffer. You are so skilful in managing these 
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things, and carry them off so well. (Aside,) I shall be 
curious to see what her next stroke of genius will be. 

Enter Servant mth tea. 

Mrs. L. Before you go, — for in five minutes more the 
carriage will be round, — we shall give you one cup — a 
stirrup cup — of tea. 

Spen. (rising). Dear me, when have I enjoyed a thing 
so much I Tea I charming beverage, — ^not because of its 
own aroma, the delicious cream, or exquisite little recep- 
tacle in which it is served, — made for dainty fingers. . No, 
it is for the lovely and gracious beings who compound it 
for us, — ^the only service our chivalry will allow us to 
accept from women ! We are your slaves. When you 
command, we fly to obey. In return you make us Tea ! 
and in this last cup (taking one) we drink to your honour, 
and our own idolatry. Ah, Lady Mabel, tea-drinking, in 
this way, is such sweet sorrow, I could drink, and drink 
on, until to-morrow ! 

Mas. Odious to the last ! Now for retribution. Not 
quite the last cup I am happy to tell you, Mr. Pelham. 

Spen. What ! more bliss in store for me I Fill on 
then. Lady Mabel — fill on ! (holding out his cup), Litoxi- 
cate me with those Circe-like draughts I 

Mab. Not now, . but later. Not only to-night, but 
to-morrow. May I tell him, dear, and confess all ? I 
think it is about time. 
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Mrs. L. Well, I think so too. What can she mean ? 

Mab. Let me be the one to reveal our little trick. 
Cheer up, Captain Dudley. Would it not have been very 
unfair to have made you the only victim ? 

Spen. (troubled). Only victim ! What ? Really I don't 
quite follow. 

Mab. (smiling). But you will soon; and I know you 
are too impartial not to laugh as heartily as you did a 
few moments ago. 

Spen. (drily). You are really beginning to alarm me. 
Only that I know you are 

Mab. As good as Miss Bateman in 'acting — ha ! ha ! 
But how am I to confess, dear ? He will kill me ! 

Spen. (looking at his watch). En attendant — ^let me ask 
for the carriage — and we will put off th« revelation until 
some future day. Deny ourselves this exquisite gratifi- 
cation, alas ! But we must not run it too fine. 

Mab. (sinking into a chair), Alas ! it is — to use that 
curious expression — ^run too fine already. Yes, think of 
us (tragically) as you will — foolish and fashionable ! But 
two lonely, miserable women, abandoned in this way, 
before the wide world — that is, before the county — ^we 
dare not do it ! A ball is with us as the air we breathe. 
Stop it and we die. And so, when the fatal alternative 
came — ^when the rope was round our necks, and Mr. 

Calcraft had gone below (Stops.) Is that like Miss 

Bateman ? 
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Spen. (his face altering). Well — I must really beg to 
know — what is all this coming to ? 

Mab. (slowly). Don't kill me I What if the carriage 
had been ordered — half an hour^later — on purpose, — after 
the last train had gone ? 

Spen. (walking about). Train gone ! Oh, I don't believe 
it — not a word of it — impossible! That's a joke — 
ha! ha! 

Mrs. L. Yes ; only a little stratagem of Mabel's. 

Mab. (following him). I knew it was the only way, — 
that this little force was necessary to detain you, and 
you would be, oh, so grateful to us for taking it out of 
your hands ! 

Spen. (roughly). This is no laughing matter, I can tell 
you. Lady Mabel. Where's the servant ? Really it is 
going quite too far — much too far. Only I don't believe it. 

Mab. But that tea-drinking was such sweet sorrow, 
you could go on drinking until to-morrow ? Forgive my 
laughing, but you act so well, Mr. Pelham ; a hundred 
guineas a week would be too little to offer you. 

Dud. Ha! ha! So we really must stay after all. 
Well, as far as I am concerned, I am so glad. I shall 
only think of to-night. 

Spen. Oh, very well for you, with your little two- 
penny-halfpenny barrack-rooms and court-martials. I 
had to meet most important people, — Lady Tumbletowers 
and her daughters. Most uncalled for. Where's the 
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bell ? I must request, Mrs. Lessingham, that your 
servants will attend. I have 'a contempt for practical 
joking. It's childish — utterly childish I Scandalous ! 

Mrs. L. Really you are making a very serious business 
of poor Mabel's harmless joke. 

Mas. And I must say that one of our slaves is speaking 
in a rather unslo^vish manner. 

Spen. {walking dbout), I look on the whole business as 
supremely silly; certainly scarcely in the best taste; 
and, taken as a jest, about as poor a specimen as I have 
ever seen in my life. . 

Dud. Well, now, I think you have said quite enough, 
and as the thing can't be helped, you should fit yourself 
to the situation. It will be rather a serious matter for 
me; still I think the whole thing amusing, and ex- 
ceedingly pleasant. 

Mrs. L. You take it, Captain Dudley, precisely as 
Mabel predicted you would ; while I own' I was quite 
wrong in my prediction about another gentleman who is 
now present. 

Spen. All for a childish, ridiculous ball ! I confess I 
really am astonished at grown-up, accountable beings 
doing such puerile tricks ! I decline, Mr. Dudley, to fit 
myself to the situation, as you call it. I suppose there 
is some shape of chaise to be got in this wretched village. 
I shall leave this at once, and suppose I shall have to 
post all night. And really, Mrs. Lessingham, I must tell 
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you plainly, it will take me some time before I can try 
and forget this uncalled-for treatment of yours. 

Mrs. L. As long as you please. I could not have 
supposed you could have taken a trifle up so warmly. 

Dud. Well, again, Mr. Spencer Pelham, I think quite 
enough has been said. 

Spen. And let me tell you, Mr. Dudley, I do not think 
half enough could be 

Enter Servant. 

Oh, here is this fellow at last I What did you mean, 
sir, by telling me that the train started at two o'clock ? 

Ser. So it do, sir, 

Spen. So it do ! 

Ser. (bowing). That were the hour bordered, sir. 

Spen. Exactly. Then let me tell you, sir, you had no 
business to come telling me such inventions. It was a 
great liberty. You don't know what mischief you have 
done. 

Ser. (quietly f aside). I never took him for a real gent. 
(To Mrs. Lessingham.) Then, m'm, is the carriage to 
go round again ? There's just ten minutes to catch the 
train. 

Spen. (starts). Why, what on earth ! do you mean to 
say we are in time after all ? 

Mrs. L. Yes ; quite in time. [^Eodt Servant. 

Dud. What ! (Fames.) Oh, I see — another joke ! 
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Well, well {to Mabel) — yon are wonderful ; yet, strange 
to say, I am quite sorry again. 

Spen. Good gracious ! Oh, I see ! Ladies ! ladies ! 
(with his old manner) — fie, fie ! What a droll idea, and 
so cleverly done I It is quite useless resisting. You do 
what you like with us — make us your weather-cocks, 

shuttle-cocks, croquet-balls, anything, and 

- - Mab. Slaves — isn't that the word ? No, no. I think 
you had better finish with that style of compliment. 

Mbs. L. Yes, I own myself quite desillusionnee. 

Spen. My dear Mrs. Lessingham, as if I did not suspect 
all the time! You know I did. Lady Mabel, recollect I said 
you were worth a hundred guineas a week as an actress. 

Mbs. L. Oh ! we shall try and recollect nothing of this 
little scene, if we can. 

Spen. Quite so; and I tell you what {confidentially) j 
I shall return specially here in a day or two, and we 
shall have such a laugh over it all. 

Mas. L. Oh ! as for that — ^most unfortunately, we are 
•engaged ; but I hope, Captain Dudley, when the court- 
martial is over . 

Enter Seevant. 

Seb. Coachman says there's only three minutes, and 
he'll have to put his 'orses to it. \Exit, 

Spen. Come along, then, Dudley. Oh ! I say I Ladies I 
fie ! cruel I 
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Dud. Well, we have both suffered ; yet I wish I had 
some excuse for staying. (To Mabel.) But why were you 
so hard on me ? — only for that cruel, clever telegram 

Mab. [astonished). I had nothing to do with it. Upon 
my word, I bad not ! 

Dud. What, no ? Oh ! I am so glad. Then, Mrs. 
Lessingham, I can forgive you, 

Mrs. L. But neither had I, I assure you ! 

Enter Servant. 

Mab. Why, where is it ? Let me see it again. (Looks 
at it,) After all, could it be a real one ? 

Sbb. Oh, yes, m'm I Telegraph boy brought it. But 
coachman says 

Dud. (delighted). A real one ? Then I can stay and 
go with you, and the third seat in the brougham is mine 
at last. Oh, what a day of delightful impressions ! 

Mab. And I must say you have won it fairly and de- 
serve it. [Exit Servant. 

Mrs. L. You do, indeed ; while as for 

Dud. {with determination). And, Mr. Pelham, if this 
was your work 

Spen. Ah, don't look at poor me I After all, am I not 
to be pitied — chassed out of Paradise ? It quite grieves 
me to leave this pretty picture. K you only knew what 
I feel at this moment — ^tearing myself away — my last 
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agonies — going out, as it were, into the cruel Russian 
snows 

Mab. Oh, pray, pray spare us ! By the way, what is 
that proverb about scratching a Russian 

Spen. Oh, she is always so clever I You know every- 
thing. I never heard of it ; but I'll write it to you. 

Enter Sbevant. 

Seb. Two minutes, sir I 

[Me. Pelham looks at them dovhtfuUy^ pauses^ then 
smiles and waves his hand, 

Spen. Adieu! We are excellent actors, all of us. Oh! 
if you knew what I suffer at this moment — ^the parting of 

the soul and body is nothing to it ! The fluttering 

Good-bye ! 

Mab. {wearily). Oh, we know — the rope, and Calcraffc, 
and all that. Cultivate a little variety in your com- 
pliments. 

Spen. Pitiless to the last! And on poor me, her 
faithful adorer Well, adieu, ladies, adieu ! [Exit, 

Mbs. L. You were right, Mabel. I recollect the pro- 
verb now. Yes, scratch the Russian 

Mab. And you find the Tartar underneath. Yes, Cap- 
tain Dudley, and did not one little scratch of mine do the 
work ? I am so glad we have got our Tartar out of the 
house. Now to think of the ball ! 

(CTJBTAIN FALLS.) 
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« A SKEET OF BLOTTING-PAPEE." 



Scene. — Pumpington-super-Mare, Breakfast laid, Ghables 
discovered seated at the table. He rises. 

Chas. Cold eggs again I This is the third morning in 
succession I have had cold eggs. Cold tea, also ! {looks 
into teapot), and by way of compensation, warm butter, 
ha ! ha ! Really this is getting rather trying. My wants 
are small and moderate, and if I have an idiosyncrasy in 
the world, it is to have everything — that is, everything 
that I have — ^good, warm, comfortable, and the best of 
its kind. This is all Arabella, who, I am really begin- 
ning to be afraid, is a little deficient in the practical duties 
of life. I must speak to her seriously. 

Enter Arabella. 

Aba. Oh, Charles I such a delightful walk as I have had 
over the grand heather-covered hills ! And see, Charles, 
the basket of lovely wild flowers I have gathered ! 
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Chas. They are very nice, indeed. Now, my dear 
Arabella, just feel that egg 

Aba. And, oh, Charles! I saw the sun rising — ^the 
glorious orb of day — and the hardy sons of labour all 
going out to their work after their simple repast. 

Chas. Well, I can only say the hardy sons of labour 
are very much to be envied. Do you know, I have had 
no simple repast at all ? 

Aea. No, Charles ? 

Chas. Nothing but cold tea, cold eggs, and warm 
butter. Now, my dear Arabella, I want to speak to you 
a little seriously. You see, if, instead of looking at the 
glorious orb of day, you had been looking after this 
stupid page of ours 

Aba. What ! poor little Marmaduke ? 

Chas. Marmaduke I Who the deuce is Marmaduke ? 

Aea. The page, Charles — little Marmaduke. 

Chas. Why, his name is Mathew — ^plain Mathew ! 

Aea. Ah, yes, Charles I but you remember that charm- 
ing novel we read together, and the heroine who lived in 
the woods, and turned out to be an orphan, and even- 
tually found her parents 

Chas. What absurdity ! It really makes me laugh. Is 
that a newspaper you have got there ? No I 

Aba. Yes, Charles ; I just met the postman. 
. Chas. How delightful! I am literally famished for 
want of a newspaper. Morning Post ! More delightful 
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still. My dear, I forgive you the cold eggs ; sit down 
there, and I shall read yon the news. 

Aba. And Til twine these flowers into a simple garland. 

Chas. {reading out), ** We are requested to state that 
Lady Fantail's reunion^ fixed for the 19th, is unavoid- 
ably postponed." Dear me, what a chord that touches I 
Lady Fantail's was one of my farewell parties. (Sighs.) 

Aba. Farewell parties, Charles ? 
• Chas. Yes, one of the very last I was at before I was 
married. You know they feasted and feted me all round, 
just as they give a condemned criminal an almost luxurious 
breakfast on the morning of his execution. 
: Aba. (reproachfully). I am sorry, Charles, you have no 
more pleasing idea to associate with the recollection of 
our marriage than an execution. 

Chas. Oh, of course I don't mean that ! But some 
way it was quite a mournful business. Dear me I It 
seems to me but last night that I was at Lady Fantail's. 

Aba. (pleased). I am glad, Charles, the time has seemed 
to have flown so fast. 

Chas. So quickly I Oh, of course ; somewhere about 
four months, isn't it ? 

Aba. (reproachfully). Charles! Charles! only two months 
and twenty-one days, yesterday. I'm afraid you have 
found it tedious. 

Chas. Tedious ! oh ! 

Aba. Yes, dearest Charles; that was, as indeed you 

F 
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said to me so prettily the first week after we were mar- 
ried, that was before you exchanged the tossing ocean of 
fashionable life for the smooth Lago Maggiore of wedded 
felicity. 

Chas. Ha! ha I ha! Did I say that? You don't 
mean to say I gave utterance to that comic bit of fustian ? 

Aba. Fustian I Charles, Charles, I begin to fear you 
are changed. 

Chas. My dear child, observe, the sentiment I quite 
approve, only I think I could scarcely have put it into 
that shape. 

Aba. I can show it to you written down in my 
diary, 

Chas. Oh, of course, if you appeal to your diary — 
that diary of hers actually takes the place of a mother- 
in-law. Well, let us see : ** Lady Towler's matinee.'* 
Dear ! dear ! this delightful old Morning Post : \i is like 
the blast of a trumpet (enthusiastically). My dear, I 
used to be one of Lady Towler's regular young men; I, 
and Fobley, and Noodleton, and a lot more. Old Towler 
we used to call her. We were in there morning, noon, 
and night. They called us Mother towler's chickens. 

Aba. (smiling). She was an elderly lady, I see. 

Chas. (drawing over his chair). Oh, very old! must 
have been born on board the ark. Dear me (reflectively), 
I recollect so well the very week before I was married ; 
such a party as she gave 1 Lights, flowers, all the heavy 
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swells — in fact, all the heaviest swells — and we were 
both sitting behind a curtain in the return — you know 
those sort of things, ** For talking age and whispering 
lovers made " — ^ha ! ha ! as the poet says — when after 
as wild and frantic a galop together as 

Aba, Galop together I With old Lady Towler ? 

Chas. Oh, no ! no ! with her niece, little Loo Smith, 
who always stayed with her ; the nicest, most piquant 

little creature (Aside.) Hallo I stop ! what am I talk 

ing about ? 

Aba. (starting). Oh, indeed ! Little Loo Smith ! I never 
heard of this before. 

Chas. (aside). What a jumble I have made of it ! It 
strikes me I*m putting my foot in it. — ^No, I mean with 
Noodleton. They had the galop together, and then he 
said to me 

Ara. Perhaps so — I'm sure it's all right — ^I hope you 
have not been deceiving me. Ah, Charles (theatrically), 
1 suspect there is a dark and secret page in your . past 
life, which you have not yet confided to me. 

Chas. Who ever heard of a page that was dark and 
secret ? My dear child, concentrate your ideas on ob- 
jects natural to the female mind. I should like now to 
have your views on, say — the latest novelty in bonnets. 
Do they still continue to stretch upwards to the pole, or 
do they expand laterally ? 

Ara. Charles, Charles, this from yon ! Oh, can it be 
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that yon are mocking me — ^that you are tearing off the 

veil — ^throwing away the mask — oh ! (Bursts into 

tears.) 

Chas. {angrily — walking about). What veil? What 
mask ? (Sighs,) Ah, I see we are to have the old scenes 
beginning. (Rises and takes her arm in his,) Let ns 
be reasonable — a little reasonable ; I don't say you, but 
us. Just listen to me. After the nuptial knot was tied 
(I am only using the phrase sanctioned by fashion), did I 
not cheerfully go down with you into a sort of happy 
valley, situated in an inaccessible, Bobinson- Crusoe part 
of Wales, far away from the hollow world and its 
votaries, in order that we might be, as I distinctly re- 
member you saying, all and all to each other ? 

Aba, Ah, yes, Charles! 

Chas. Pray bear with me one moment. We were 
transported there by the primitive agency of one of the 
few remaining coaches that survive in the British empire. 
I say nothing about that. The whole of the population 
was, I believe, made up of ourselves and the inhabitants 
of the almost savage inn we lodged at — I say nothing 
about that. As to the name of the happy valley — I say 
nothing about that, simply because I could say nothing — 
it being wholly unpronounceable — ^Poola Weeska — ^Pulla 
Wiska, or Pull her Whisker. 

Ara. Ah, Charles, what happy days ! We were then all 
in all to each other. 
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Chas. Quite so. Now, let me ask you, did we not con- 
tinue to be all in all to one another in that fearful spot, 
without a murmur, without a groan, for a period that I 
shudder to look back to ? I say nothing — I mean I could 
say a good deal about that. 

Aba. Oh, Charles, this heartless language I 

Chas. Six — seven weeks were consumed in that moun- 
tainous but monotonous district. I was then led away to 
this watering-place, Pumpington- super-Mare, when it is 
strictly out of season — ^the dead alive ; and for a period 
of two months waste slowly into idiocy. Good gracious ! 
what I have endured here, — ^reduced to a half-savage 
state for want of communion with my species I The fact 
is, my dear, we have been all in all to each other quite 
long enough, so I have settled to return to London to- 
morrow morning. 

Ara. Very well, Charles, very well (agitated) — ^perhaps 
it is all for the best that we should understand one 
another. The day-dream is past, and the veil torn 

Chas. Now, my dear child, do let us have no more 
about veils or masks. Suppose you go out for a little 
shopping, at the one shop of this place. 

Ara. Very well, very well, Charles ; I see how it is — 
better the truth now than when it is too late. I must 
accustom myself to the new state of things, now that the 
(sob) mask is thrown off and the veil is torn away. [Exit, 

Chas. (flings himself into a chair). Oh dear, I am 
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sorely tried ! I appeal to any nnprejndiced person, am I 
not sorely tried ? Poor child ! she will have her veil and 
mask; but a little plain speaking is sometimes whole- 
some ; it will make her practical ; I am very practical 
myself. Goodness ! what a suicidal place ! No matter — 
London to-morrow ; that will set all to rights. I am glad 
I was firm. Not a day longer shall I wait. I think I detect 
the germ of a little unstableness in Arabella's character ; it 
must be corrected with a firm, but gentle hand. I never 
change myself, and I must train her gradually to my habits. 
The incomprehensible part of the whole is the change that 
seems to have come over her; for, according to some 
aunts' raptures— the regular panegyrists of a family- 
she was ** a rock of good sense " and quiet tact. And so, 
indeed, she seemed to me. Since then I appear to have 
incautiously sprung some mine of romance, and up we 
have gone into the air, in a cloud of fragments — Cupids, 
and hearts, and darts, and bowers and flowers ! And I 
don't see how we are to get down again. 

Enter Page vrith a letter, 

Chas. a letter I Inexplicable occurrence I Pumpington 
may yet be in the van of civilisation. I ought to know 
the hand — ^positively familiar, and palpably female I Posi- 
tively female and palpably familiar. I ought to know it 
(reflectively). Ha! ha I How many things are there I 
ought to know! (Beads.) ** Louisa Welbore Craven," 
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"Yours ever sincerely." "Why, let me put the simple 
question, should Louisa Welbore Craven be mine ever 
sincerely ? How shall I unriddle this mystery ? Suppose 
I read it : — 

** My dear Mr. Turtleby, — ^You will be surprised to 
meet an old friend here." — (Jove, she's quite right there : 
surprised to meet anything, old or young.) — ** I was so 
delighted, on my arrival last night, to hear you were 
here." — (Most complimentary.) — ** Perhaps you do not 
know of my change of name, and marriage with General 
Craven — what the world calls a good match." — (I cer- 
tainly was in ignorance of that interesting event.) — ** Alas ! 
alas ! how little the world understands ! Now I feel 
the force of what you used to say so beautifully about 
whitened sepulchres." — (I wonder what I used to say so 
beautifully about whitened sepulchres — ^perhaps she keeps 
a diary, too.) — ** Dear Charles (may I still call you by that 
familiar name ?) " — (Who the deuce — ), ** I want your aid," 
— (can she be ?) — " advice, and sympathy. Strange events 
have happened since we met. Can I see you ? Your shrewd 
good sense and knowledge of the world would be of in- 
estimable service to me. I hope you think sometimes of 
your old friend " — (surprised) — ** little Loo Smith, now 

** Louisa Wblbobk Craven." 

Here ! What sort of a person is this lady — ^nice-looking ? 
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Page. Oh, lovely, six ! Quite London-like looking. So 
elegant, sir! [^Exit, 

Chas. Yes ; this unsophisticated creature describes it 
accurately enough. Loo Smith always had that well-bred, 
town-made air. Dear me ! Poor Loo Smith ! The old 
story— some ancient half-pay general, bom in a club; one 
leg in the grave, and three-fourths of the other in the 
Peninsula or India; a shred of liver left, gout, curry- 
powder, wig, and such whiskers as remain of a rich, 
luxuriant violet. I see it all. I sketch him with a few 
graphic touches. (Reads.) '' Shrewd good sense and 
knowledge of the world." She was always an intelligent 
girl. **You used to say so beautifully about whitened 
sepulchres." Clever creature I I used to be very satirical 
before I was married. Well, I must go and see her — 
{looking at the letter) — ** 18, Marine Terrace." 

Enter Page. 

Page. Please, sir, the lady's waiting for an answer. 

Chas. (starting). Waiting for an answer! Actually 
here ! What shall I do ? I didn't expect this ! (Reads.) 
** Shrewd sense and knowledge of the world." Poor 
thing! I think it would be heartless not to see her. 
(Pettishly.) Well, show her up — can't you show her up ? 

Enter Mbs. Craven. 
Chas. My dear Loo — ^I mean — (looks at letter) — ^Mrs. 
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Welbore Craven^ — ^I am charmed to see you ! What a 
time since we have met ! 

Mbs. 0. Years! centuries! (Archly,) Somewhere about 
three months, I believe. And to think of our meeting again 
in this miserable place ! 

Chas. I was just thinking of you. I was just saying, 
that when we last parted, it was at three o'clock a.m. 
after a frantic galop. 

Mrs. C. At dear Lady Towler's 1 Ah I I often think of 
those happy days. 

Chas. Nonsense ! By the way, I must offer you my 
best felicitations. 

Mrs. 0. Thank you. Of course ! Society exacts these 
formulas, and I am to be congratulated; but it is too 
often matter of condolence. 

Chas. Ah, I see ! You have been walking down on the 
beach, by the bathing boxes. 

Mrs. C. By the bathing boxes ? 

Chas. Yes ; it is as good as a churchyard. It always 
seems to me as if the ghosts, after bathing, came out in 
their white sheets. But this place gives one the most 
dismal view of human nature, doesn't it ? 

Mrs. C. {moumfuUy), Witty and sarcastic as ever! 
Even the other night, Brenner, the Netherlands Charge 
d'affaires^ was talking of you, and said that if you were 
as clever a matrimonial diplomatist as you were in other 
ways, you were certain of a splendid alliance. 
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Chas. (laughing), I am afraid old Brenner is a bit of a 
fargeur. Why, I only met him once in my life. 

Mrs. C. Exactly. Just like some one who stood under 
the archway with Burke in a shower of rain — ^five minutes 
is long enough to find out a clever man. 

Chas. Nonsense ! My dear Mrs. Craven, a second would 
be all that would be wanted to find out so clever a woman. 

Mrs. C. (sadly). No. I have aouxe finesse ; and I did 
learn a little from you, (Eagerly.) Oh, do you remember 
our first winter campaign, when we met four times regu- 
larly every day and night, ** in the trenches,'* as you said ? 
But I have come to consult you — to seek your aid, your 
sympathy. You know I married General Craven — rather, 
they married me to General Craven. There's a short story 
for you, but it contains volumes ! 

Chas. Ah ! I am afraid I understand. 

Mrs. C. So I thought — a word was enough for you. A 
good man, a brave man, three times my own age! I 
admired and reverenced him ; but he did not understand 
me — ^how could he ? Instead of being proud of testimonies 
to his wife's peerless charms, he chose to — ^to — to put an 
old-fashioned construction on them. 

Chas. Childish old men are always unreasonable. 

Mrs. C. But listen. One fatal night I had returned 
rather late from a ball, where I had been courted,' flat- 
tered, admired — you know how little I cared for such 
things. 
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Chas. (douhtfully). Oh — ^yes. 

Mrs. C. He grumbled at being kept up late. I gently 
told him, what was the truth, that Captain Fobley had 
gone for the carriage, and could not find it, and that I 
was obliged to wait in the cloak-room with him until it 
was found. He retorted — ^I grew angry, taxed him with 
his grey hairs — no, he had no grey hairs — and flung his 
wig in his face. 

Chas. Flung his wig in his face I Oh, that was very 
wrong — wrong — very wrong ! 

Mbs. C. You misunderstand me. I taunted him with 
his wig 

Chas. What a distressing scene ! 

Mrs. C. Next morning he was gone ; and it was found 
that by his own hand 

Chas. (starting). Good gracious I Not the dreadful 
alternative of self-des 

Mrs. C. Oh ! no, no ! He had left a letter in his own 
hand, saying he would not return ; but I have found him 
out. I followed — ^he is here — and I am here — and you 
are here, and will save me. (Clasps her hands,) You 
could do this for me — it is not much. You who 
have done so much for me in the old, old days ! You 
always had such a persuasive way. No one could resist 
you. 

Chas. (meaningly). No one 7 

Mrs. C. Hush ! We must not think of that now. If 
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you would come with me, he is at a town only ten miltju 
away. I shrink from seeing him alone — ^he would kill 
me. 

Chas. What, the poor old General ! Oh, nonsense I 
Besides, what on earth would Arabella think — or say ? 

Mbs. C. Or do ? Eh ? Surely, as yet, she cannot 
venture, — ^with your strong will and intellect 

Chas. (aside). I tuish I hadn't let her in, now. All I 
can say is, it seems a very unpleasant business. ' I 
sincerely hope it will eventually come right. Just at 
present 

Mes. C. Yes, just at present is the time. On you 
alone do I rely — ^your aid and support I 

Chas. I assure you, my dear Mrs. Craven, you have 
my sympathy and warmest support — moral support, I 
mean 

Mrs. C. You must go to him, see him, speak with him 
— ^bear him the olive branch 

Chas. Oh, out of the question, Mrs. Craven ! in such a 
business I could not interfere — I assure you I have made 
it a rule never to interfere in these delicate matters. 

Mrs. C. Ah, you distrust your own powers of per- 
suasion-your matchless gifts ! 

Chas. (coldly). Very good of you to say so ; but, you 
see, this bearing the olive branch is liable to be mis- 
understood by those to whom you bear it. Your hus- 
band would naturally ask what title I had to introduce 
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-iiysfeHs. G. 63/'^''=* horticultural emblem ? In short, my 
dear Mrs. Craven, you mustn't ask me. 

Mbs. 0. Not ask yon ! 

Ghas. If I can do anything in any other direction I 
shall be delighted 

Mbs. G. I see ! I see ! — ^thanks, thanks ! Then I have 
no other business here. You will forgive me for having 
intruded on you, will you not? I meant no harm, 
indeed I did not. 

Ghas. Harm ! absurd ! My dear Mrs. Graven, you 
misunderstand me. 

Mrs. G. It is no matter now ! Let the poor outcast 
go her way back to wild, weary London — ^friendless and 
homeless. [Sinks into a chair and takes out handkerchief,) 
Oh dear me ! When I think of the past — ^it was so 
happy ! but we must not think of it now. 

Ghas. Why not ? A new life has indeed commenced 

for both of us ; but that is no reason surely Marriage 

is not penal servitude, is it ? 

Mrs. G. (sighs). It would be wrong to say that it is. 
Yes, the sweet holidays are over, and your school-days 
have begun. 

Ghas. Oh, not for me, 1 assure you. There may be, 
indeed, a little schooling and instruction to give; but 
that, you know, is an agreeable sort of pastime. 

Mrs. G. Yes ; I knt^w all they said was false. That 
she wanted that forming: and training, — ^with that rustic. 
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cotintry manner, or gaucherie, which haS 

some. And their affecting to be a little surprised that 

you, a town man 

Chas. {uneasily). They ! Who, pray ? I don*t see 
how it concerned them, whoever they may be. 

Mrs. C. Well, that Lady Leader, who affected to be 
an old admirer of yours. But she was always ill- 
natured and spiteful. As if you were a man to throw 
yourself away ! No, I knew you better. I knew what 
you were choosing for a wife, and said so-— a piquant, 
clever, spirituelle girl — one, as I well remember you saying, 
who knew the world as well as her prayers, but despised 
it — one so clever and thoughtful that she would draw all 
the clever and thoughtful to her and your side— round 
whose chair would cluster everjrthing that was par- 
liamentary, and witty, and wise. 

Chas. (pettishly). I know of no such female Phoenix 
out of the novels. (Aside.) I must get her away. If 
Arabella comes in and treats us to one of her Bosa 
Matilda fits, I shall be belled about over London. (Coldly.) 
What did you wish me to do for you ? Now, I am 
afraid I can be of so little use. I will try and do what I 
can for you — there ! 

Mbs. C. No I no I It would compromise you. Let 
me go — go forth upon the world. ' 

Chas. Yon must do nothing of the kind. Tell me what 
I am to do. 
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Mrs. G. {clasping her hands). Oh, how noble ! how 
generous I And you will take this letter for me ? 

Chas. Yes, leave all to me* 

Mrs. C. Thanks — thanks ! a life's gratitude 

Chas. Would be far too exaggerated recompense. 
Don't let us lose time. Where is the letter ? 

Mbs« €• (hurriedly). Then let us make haste. Where 
are the writing materials ? I will not be a moment. 

Chas. What I not written yet I Here (brings over a 
table, opens a blotting -book — she sits down) — here are pen, 
and ink, and paper. 

Mrs. C. (begins to write). What a lovely blotting-book I 
— a marriage present I am sure ! " My dearest love ** 
(pauses — Charles standing at the back) — ** my dearest 
love " (throws down the pen) — ^I cannot write, my tears 
blind me. 

Chas. Good gracious ! Arabella will be back. Here ! 
can I be of any use ? Suppose you were to dictate to 
me? 

Mrs. C. (rising). Oh, thanks ! thanks 1 Suppose you 
write it — say that ** I am deeply grieved, that I long to 
throw myself at his feet," or whatever your own calm 
judgment will suggest. 

Chas. An interesting creature this I Certainly — cer- 
tainly. (Sits down,) Let me see, — " My dearest love, 
I cannot describe to you how grieved I am at our 
separation." Would thftt do for a beginning ? 
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Mrs. C. {with rapture). Admirable ! You were always 
skilful at a letter. 

Ghas. Ah, I used to write fairly! Weill **I have 
come here to throw myself at your " — ^tum over — [rubs it 

on the hhtting-hook) — "at your ** {Knocking at the 

door. He starts up). By Jove I here she is 

Mrs. C. {goes to window). Go on. It is ouly . a lady 
knocking at the door. 

Chas. My wife ! 

Mrs. C. Your wife I 

Chas. What a scene there will be ! My dear madam, 
we can have no more writing of letters. {Tears it up,) I 
am sorry I can do nothing for you, — in fact {hesitating), it 
would be as well not to allude to London or the London 
season at all — you understand. She has a sort of morbid 
antipathy to London. You know ours was a mere ball- 
room, in fact, I might say a mere travelling acquaintance. 

[Eodt Charles. 

Mrs. C. Ha I ha I Mr. Charles I I see you have been 
thoroughly tamed, — tied up by the head to the connubial 
rack and manger. So he thought he could offer such a 
slight to a woman of my fashion and condition ! Go and 
marry a stupid country chit — without notice to me I 
Ineffable coxcomb ! he has actually a complacent air, as 
if he thought I was to admire him for his ridiculous act. 
I shan't be talked about over town as if I was deserted or 
thrown over. Before ten minutes are over he shall be 
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oiQ his knees with humiliation. He doesn't quite know 
little Loo Smith, I can tell him ! 

Enter Chables flwrfAEABELLA. 

Aea. (entering). But who is this person, Charles ? 
Most extraordinary I 

Chas. (aside). Only a slight travelling acquaintance. 
Mrs. Craven, let me introduce my wife, Mrs. Turtleby. 

Mrs. C. So this is she whom you have chosen ! (To 
Aba.) Ah, he had always the best taste in a shawl, or a 
dress, or a colour, and I see now it has not deserted him 
in a wife. 

Aba. Oh, you are too good, madam 1 (Aside.) What 
can she know of his taste ? 

Mbs. C. But talking of taste, I was just saying to 
Mr. Turtleby, what could have led him to select this 
shocking spot for a residence ? 

Aba. (eagerly), I assure you that was the very reason 
we chose it ; was it not, Charles ? 

Mbs- C. Ah, I see I That you might.be happy together 
in a sort of sequestered abode. 

Aba. You see, Charles, Mrs. Craven understands us. 
Yes, madam ; and we were even more happy in the sweet 
Welsh vale of Poola-Wiska. 

Mbs. C. Pull-her- Whisker I What a strange name ! 
Ha! ha I 

Aba. (mth rapture). Oh, it had for me a tune^ 

G 
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melody! Then this vast, lonely sea-shore, yet which 
seemed thickly crowded — ^with fancies; for here we 
were 

Chas. {impatiently). All in all to one another. I know 
that. My dear Arahella, with this pastoral rapture, 
you are making yourself ridiculous before Mrs. Craven. 

Mbs. C. Not at all; it is quite a refreshing bit of 
nature. Do go on, my dear Mrs. Turtleby, it delights 
me to listen to you. What a treat for him to hear such 
charming talk all day long I 

Chas. You are pleased to be sarcastic at our expense. 

Ara. But I wonder what can have attracted you, 
madam, to a spot you find so unsuitable ? 

Mrs. C. {confidentially). The fact is, my dear Mrs; 
Turtleby, I came down here in search of an article of 
property which I had lost ; what I might call, — oh, what 
name shall I give it? — an old, grey, horsehair trunk, 
Mrs. Turtleby. Just as you came in, your husband was 
promising me to go and find it, and bring it back to me. 

Chas. {eagerly). No I no I You mistook. I said 
nothing of the kind. 

Mrs. C. How churlish I I am sure when you think of 
it you will go. I shall lose it for ever if you refuse me. 

Ara. He could send. 

Chas. Impossible ! We are leaving here in half an 
hour. 

Mrs. C. How ungallant t I assure you, Mrs. Turtleby, 
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he used to be more gracious, once on a time, and not so 
long ago. 

Aba. Why — I did not know — that — ^you had ever 

Chas. {hastily). Only a mere travelling acquaintance. 
I cannot do it, indeed, madam. 

Mrs. C. Well, then, I have been refused — that is all. 
Let us talk of something else, — the weather, crops, 
politics, or suppose we say — (paiises) — autographs. You 
know, albums are all the rage now. Albums of every- 
thing, — stamps, monograms, pictures, visiting cards, biUs 
of fare, anything. I suppose the next thing will be crusts 
of bread, or brown-paper bags, or old collars and cuffs. 
Heaven knows I Well, I collect autographs. Are you 
fond of them ? 

Ara. Fond of autographs ? No, not particularly. 

Mrs. C. Oh, I have a perfect craze for them. It is 
my grande passion, I always carry my little collection 
about with me. Isn't it a queer taste ? 

Chas. Yery. I never recollect, as long as I knew you, 
your having so unprofitable a hobby. 

Ara. Why, Charles, I thought you were 

Chas. (aside), A mere travelling acquaintance, I assure 
you ; but {uneasily) I don't see the apropos of these 
autographs exactly. 

Mrs. C. Don't you ? Ha I ha ! But there is one. 
Now look at my treasures, — they are very curious. I 
don't keep any of the great men ; dear, no ! not the old, 
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nseless, dead people, but real living ones, — ^people that I 
knew. That always gives the interest. 

Ara. Oh, I suppose so. That would be interesting. 

Mrs. C. Letters of the sighing and dying class. Ton 
know, I was perfectly worried with them. One time I 
thought of collecting the emperors and kings, — Charles 
the Second, or Charles the Bold. Oh, I have heaps of his ! 
We shall go through them all together. That's only the 
envelope — give it to me again — the letter itself is so 
characteristic. {Opens it,) Shall I read you out this one 
of Charles the Bold ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Chas. (starts up svddenly). Oh ! I say, while you two 
ladies amuse yourselves here, I am half inclined to go 
out and take a walk ; and, by-the-bye, I might go and 
see about your trunk; It is scandalous the way the 
railways 

A»A. But, Charles, I thought we were to leave 



Chas. Oh, we can go later — to-morrow — any time ; 
we're in no hurry, you know ; besides, I have a sort — of 
a kind — of a headache. 

Mrs. C. Ah ! that's right ; that's just like your own self. 
And now, my dear Mrs. Turtleby, let us put by the old 
letters, and talk, about something else more amusing. 

Chas. What an artful creature ! She has me in her 
power ; not that there is anything in the letters I much 
eare about ; but still, Arabella is so romantic ; she would 
get up a scene, and I hate scenes. [Exit Charles. 
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Aha. (aside). There is some mystery here, — some 
secret understanding between them. 

Mrs. C. [from the back). My dear Mrs. Turtleby, let me 
congratulate you on the charming husband you have got. 

Aha. I cannot understand it. There is some terrible 
influence at work here. 

Mbs. C. So docile and tractable ; in fact, exactly the 
sort of husband I could have foretold he'd turn out. 

Ara. (hastily). But how could you know ? A mere 
travelling acquaintance 

Mrs. C. Travelling acquaintance ! Ha ! ha ! Well, 
we certainly travelled every ball-room in London to- 
gether, to the music of the Fury Galop. 

Ara. Fury Galop I 

Mrs. C. My dear, he must have named me to you. 
He was always of our party; operas, theatres, flower 
shows — quite tame, you know — almost fed out of the hand. 

Ara. (with dignity). I think you must be mistaken. 
I'm sure you must. He has told me of all his female 
iriends, but among them I do not recollect the name of 
Mrs. Welbore Craven. 

Mrs. C. Ah, I dare say not ! but has he never talked 
to you of Louisa Smith — ^little Loo Smith? Ha! I 
thought so. 

Ara. (starting). What ! you little Loo Smith ? 

Mrs. C. To be sure. You see we don't forget our old 
friends so easily* 
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Aba. {wiUly), What I that — that sat in the return, on 
the night 

Mbs. C. {screaming with laughter). And so he told you 
that. Ha ! ha ! Yes, exactly, the night before he was 
swung off, as we call it ; and very chapfallen he was. 

A»A. {wildly), I don't believe it I Oh, I begin to see it 
now ! Why did I not leave this place when he wanted me ? 

Mrs. C. {gravely). My dear child, when you have seen 
a little more life, you will find that men are like that 
barometer of yours in the hall : one day the hand will 
be pointing direct to you, set fair ; the next, it will have 
moved away many degrees, pointing at somebody else. 

Aba. {half crying), I don't believe it — not one word of 
it. He's not a barometer ! 

Mbs. 0. And so I was a mere travelling acquaintance. 
Ha I ha I Now wasn't it artful of him ? But I must go 
now, my dear Mrs. Turtleby. I wish I could stay longer; 
but I think I have remained quite long enough {aside) to 
make curds of all this nice new milk. Now to find 
him. \Eacit Mrs. C. 

Ababella alone. 

Aba. {moumfuUy). The dream is past — the dream 
of happiness is over, and I wake up to anguish and 
suspicion. Charles has deceived me {tragically) — Charles 
has basely deserted me 1 Said I not, there is some 
terrible chapter in his life which he has concealed from 
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me ? What is to be done, now that the dream has fled ? 
Ah I I know I I will write at once to mamma, without a 
moment's delay. Yes, she will advise me ; and he respects 
her — ^I might say, almost dreads her. Yes (goes over to 
her table and prepares to write — takes up hhtting-hook). 
Ah ! his present, with the accompanying envelope-case 1 
Oh ! agony ! Happy days I I recollect so well he used 
all the paper and envelopes for his own letters, saying, 
so prettily, that each sheet ** reminded him of me." 
No matter, all that is past. Now to write to dear 
mamma. Why, he has been writing (looking at pens), just 
a moment ago I I wonder to whom ? Heaven knows ! 
I am not let into the secrets of his correspondence — 
Female Correspondence. Ha ! ha I (looks intently at hht- 
ting-hook). Why, what's this ? (holds it up). " My 

dearest ^love." Yes, it is — ** my dearest love." Good 

gracious, can it be true ? Ah, was I not right about the 
dark chapter in his life ? Oh, I must see the rest ! 
(Agitated, putting her hand to forehead.) Oh, my aching 
brows I Wait ; a good idea : where's my little glass ? 
(Runs to a little workhox.) How mysterious are the work- 
ings of Providence t He gave me this, and it will help 
me to read his perfidy. (Holds glass to hlotter — reads.) 

" My dearest Love, — I cannot describe to you how 
grieved I am at our long separation. I have come down 
here to throw myself at your feet. Since this change 
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life is literally a burden. I love you, though this late 
act of mine may not seem like it." Oh ! (Drops book,) 
It is too plain ! (Sinks into a chair,) 

Enter Charles hurriedly. 

Chas. My dear Mrs. Craven, such a lucky thing! 
Where is she ? 

Aba. (aside), Down, fluttering heart I he shall not see 
my emotion. — She is gone, sir. 

Chas. My dear, such news ! Her old trunk has been 
found. Did she say where she has gone ? 

Aba. (coldly). No. Suppose you write -to her — another 
letter. Ha 1 ha I ha ! 

Chas. Another letter ! What do you mean ? Why 
should I do that ? 

Aba., (excited). Yes, sir, another letter. I know all — I 
have discovered all. 

Chas. (confused). What ! No ! Can she have shown 
you any 

Aba. No, sir ! The mysterious flnger of destiny has 
betrayed you. Ah I you tremble. 

Chas. I do nothing of the sort. I am subject to no 
paralytic affection of the kind. I really must beg, Ara- 
bella, that you will not make yourself ridiculous. 

Aba. Bidiculous ! Ha ! ha ! But I am prepared for 
any treatment. 

Chas. (aside). Showed my letters ! Well, I must say, 
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of all the shabby, malicious, malevolent things I ever 
heard of 

Ara. (agitated). Can you look me in the face ? What 
have you to say ? 

Chas. What have I to say ? Well, do you Imow, I*ve 
a great mind to say a good deal. I confess I should have 
preferred you not hearing of it ; but, after all, there's no 
great harm in it — nothing worth making a fuss about. 

Aba. You are right : there is no great harm in perjured 
honour, shipwrecked happiness, and broken faith I 

Chas. A broken fiddlestick ! There's nothing to be 
ashamed of. 

Ara. Nothing to be ashamed of! 

Chas. I'd do it again to-morrow if I was in the same 
situation. 

Ara. Do it again to-morrow ! 

Chas. It happens every day in the year. 

Ara. Happens every day in the year ! 

Chas. I suppose there isn't a married man in the 
country that is worth his salt who hasn't had a little 
affiair of this kind 

Ara. Not a married man in the country I 

Chas. Good gracious, how you echo my words I 

Ara. Charles ! Charles !' this efirontery is appalling ! 
(Weeping,) Oh, mamma, mamma, you warned me of this I 

Chas. Then she was a less sensible woman than I 
thought. 
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Ara. Mamma ! mamma ! come and take me away ! 

Chas. Come and take you away I Ha, ha ! 

Aba. Leave me, sir — pray leave me I Let me go — 
anywhere. 

Chas. Hush ! Here she is coming hack. And I do 
conjure you, for Heaven's sake, for decency's sake 

A»A. What I will she dare ? With all my heart. I do 
not fear her now. 

Chas. Now I do implore you, on my knees, not to put 
us in her power by any absurd display of rusticity or 
childishness. She will give photographs of us in every 
room in London. 

Ara. Ah, you fear that rusticity ? You shall have none 
of that from me — only wait. 

Chas. What is she at now ? 

Enter Mrs. Craven. 

Mrs. C. Dear, dear, what a gale — ^what a fearful 
matrimonial tempest ! From one quarter a north-west 
hurricane {points to him), on the other, heavy showers — 
ha ! ha ! — and perhaps squalls. 

Aba. And pray, madam, don't leave out the good 
genius who has raised the storm {boioing) — the sweet, 
amiable divinity, whose spells^ 

Mrs. C. You really flatter me. 

Aba. What a Christian diversion, to lay powder secretly 
on the domestic hearth, and then return to see it explode I 
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Mbs. C. Upon m; word, quite fignrative ; so Haetem 1 
Pray go on. 

Chas. And yet, I dare say, yoa hold a stall at the 
Bazaar for the DtstresBed Charwomen ; for there is no- 
thing in that inconsistent -with the charitable office yoa 
have performed to-day, 

Mrs. C. {malicioTisly). And yet 1 have often seen him 
at my stall, my dear Mrs. Turtleby ; and he has paid me 
a guinea for a flower ! Ha, Mr. Charles I yoa see I'm 
not afraid. 

Cbas. Oh, I'm no match for Mrs. Craven. 

Mrs. C. Perhaps not. But is it not distressing to see 
Phyllis and Strephon performing this painful duet ? 

Aba. No, madam ; it was your inharmonious voice 
that spoiled it. 

Chas. {aside). A very fair hit for Arabella. — And your 
own musical matrimonial performance, Mrs. Craven, does 
not seem to have been very successful. 

Aba. (crossing, and Ittugkiiig). No; the creaking of 
an old horsehair trunk — what hideous discord I what 
quavering ! I think our notes — Charles's and mine — are 
more pleasing. 

Chas. Not so bad for a rustic, Mrs. Craven ? Dear 
Arabella, now 1 owe you an explanation at once. 

Aba. Not at all, Charles, I won't hear these pastoral 
follies. 

Ch&s. But I mast tell Mrs. Craven about my mission. 
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I met a legal gentleman who was looking for you ; and I 

am sorry to say he is sent by the general to arrange 

a — —you understand. In short, that waiting for the 
carriage with Captain Fobley was a little too long. 

Aha. Well done— -for an old hair trunk ! Ha ! ha I 

Chas. Arabella, you amaze me! Ha I ha ! 

Mrs. C. My good Mrs. Turtleby, you must undeceive 
your amiable husband. He will be telling you, by-and- 
by, he was the real object. That was all a complacent 
delusion. The old General was in the background even 
on the night of the ball, in the return that so shocked 
you. Thank him for being such a good foil. He brought 
on the poor Greneral admirably. 

Chas. Amiable Mrs. Craven I Arabella, hear an open 
confession. Those old letters she showed you — ^suppose 
I did write a lot of nonsense, inore or less rhapsodical, 
then, — I see you are too sensible to mind it now. It was 
long before I met you. 

Aba. She showed me no letters, Charles, dear, 

Chas. No? 

Aea. I meant the rather too rapturous one you wrote 
to-day. 

Chas. I wrote nothing rapturous to-day I No, 

Aea. {aside). Yes, you did. A sheet of blotting-paper 
betrayed you. 

Chas. A sheet of blotting-paper I "Why, dear, that was 
to the old trunk — her old trunk. 
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Mrs. C. (ironically). Yes, of course it was. I join you 
in that, Mr. Turtleby. No, no ; it was not written to me. 
I assure you it was not, though it might have an ugly 
appearance. 

Aba. {smiling). We have seen so many ugly appearances 
to-day, that we can spare this one. 

Mrs. G. Credulity in a wife is always so amiable. 

Ara. Then we hope that you may find as much in the 
case of your husband. 

Chas. I am really bewildered. Where is the rusticity, 
and the glorious orb of day, and Marmaduke, and 

Ara. You know I told you, dear, that the mask you so 
objected to was torn away. 

Chas. Put it on again, dear, and the veil too. You 
shall have the handsomest one Brussels can turn out. 

Ara. (slyly). Then you objected to our — being all in 
all to one another. 

Chas. I was a goose. I suppose there is a moral in 
all this — never, Mrs. Craven, to trust to first ideas about 
rusticity, nature, and all that ; never, in short, to trust 
to a false impression 

Ara. I suppose, not even on a sheet of blotting-paper. 
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"IT IS THE LAST STRAW THAT 
BREAKS THE CAMEL'S BACK." 



SoENE. — ^Mes. Henwitcheb's Drawing-room, 

Time. — Present day. 

Enter Henwitoher. 

Hen. There I the operation is over, and I have been 
at last successfully printed off ! I am now sure of going 
down to posterity — of being driven down — ^in a Carte I 
Thrilling and bewildering sensation — to think that from 
this moment orders for Henwitcher's can be executed to 
any amount 1 The highest, the meanest, in the land 
can have his, or her, Henwitcher for a shilling ! It was 
the first time I underwent the treatment. Shall I ever 
forget my feelings when the mouth of that fearful in- 
strument was directed full on my person, and the operator 
adjusted his deadly aim ? How curious the sensation of 
suddenly discovering the romantic Lake of Como at my 
back, while a concealed and rigid rod, running up the 
spine, imparted an air of elegant ease to the human 
figure ! {Takes carte out.) And yet — ^the result is scarcely 

H 
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satisfactory — simply horrible ! A nightmare done in 
lamp-black I That nose like me ? Most distinctly do I 
repudiate that prominent feature of the human counte- 
nance. I should like to know is it my habit to stand 
by the Lake of Como, beside an English dining-room 
arm-chair of the period? I should say decidedly 
not. Is my habitual expression something like that of 
a prize-fighter? I should say distinctly not. Yet it 
must be a success — a triumph of intellect, and even 
beauty — or what could have attracted that female, of 
elegant exterior, nay, that fairy-like female, whom I 
detected in the act of gazing, with a sort of wild idolatry, 
on my little image ? I saw her, but she could not see me. 
I never noticed such an expression of interest in any 
human countenance. Good gracious I can I be hovering 
on the verge of a romance ? Have I unwittingly inspired, 
with a hopeless and despairing attachment, a photographic 
female in a studio — ^I mean, a female in a photographic 
studio ? A photographic female, surpassingly lovely, with 
exquisitely nostrilled chisels — ^I mean, chiselled nostrils, 
and Hush ! hush ! these raptures are highly unbecom- 
ing. Let me be mindful of my peculiar relations towards 
Mrs. Henwitcher. Good gracious ! if she knew of this wild 
and mysterious affair, in which I was on the verge of being 
entangled, she would, to use a forcible expression, make 
the house too hot to hold me. Ah ! there is the injustice 
— the tyranny. If it was her own house — ^let her make it 
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too hot to hold herself, but not me. I really mnst make 
the remark) that I am not altogether satisfied with Mrs. 
Henwitcher's behaviour. I should like a little more reve- 
rence, and a little less assumption of authority on the part 
of Mrs. Henwitcher — she takes too much on herself, does 
Mrs. Henwitcher. There is a something in the bearing 
of Mrs. Henwitcher towards myself personally (loudly), 
which I really can only call by the name of brutality 

Mrs. Hen. (outside). Augustus I 

Hen. (gently). Yes, dear I 

Enter Mbs. Henwitcher. 

Mrs. H. Is that you ? So you have come in I 

Hen. Apparently I have come in, my love ! I see around 
me the peculiar decorations of our modest apartment, and 
so I say, apparently I have come in. 

Mrs. H. Nonsense ! You think that wit. And where 
have you been, and what have you been doing ? 

Hen. (impatiently). There's the old nuptial catechism 
again ! Doing, my dear ? On the contrary, I have just 
been done 

Mrs. H. (starts). Ah! I know what you have been at — 
don't tell me — squandering a fortune upon a dear, sweet 
little duck of a bonnet 

Hen. Duck of a fiddlestick! Mrs. Henwitcher, your 
head is always upon new bonnets. 

Mrs. H. Then I could wish that new bonnets were 
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always npon my head ! Ah ! not the little doat of a 
watch and chain ? 

Hen. {Looking round). Where ? 

Mrs. H. {angrily), Mr. H., you have not the nice feel- 
ings or sensibilities of a husband. 

Hen. Which, I suppose, are expected to develop them- 
selves in ducks of bonnets, and doats of watches. 

Mbs. H. {impatiently). Well, what have you brought 
me? 

Hen. Dear me 1 how strange women are ! I never said 
I brought her anything. Well, my dear, here is the little 
surprise — a contribution to your photographic album. 

Mbs. H. {disappointed). Oh I is that all ? 

Hen. What I said to myself was — my dear Amelia 
Matilda will not care for the costly treasures of the shops, 
nor for the gold and silver of the earth. What I said to 
myself was — ^my Amelia Matilda will prefer a simple and 
inexpensive token of her Augustus's affection, and then I 
said to mysel f 

Mbs. H. You have been saying a great deal of stuff 
to yourself. There! I'll put it in my book with my 
other public characters. 

Hen. {pleaded). Come, come, my dear, that is a little 
premature, isn't it ? It is not quite a public character, 
as yet. 

Mbs. H. Well, I suppose, if any one was a public 
character, old Palmerston was 
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Hen. Old Palmerston ! Take care ! Mrs. H., do you 
take that type of youth and manly beauty for old 
Palmerston ? 

Mbs. H. Of course it is Lord Palmerston, and the best 
likeness of him I have ever seen. Don't you know, my 
dear, the newspapers called him the octogenarian minister ? 

Hen. This is a &esh outrage! Do I look like an 
octogenarian minister ? 

Mbs. H. You ! Oh, so this is you I {Looks at it,) Ha ! 
ha 1 ha ! Capital ! This old, battered antediluvian you ! 
It's not a bit like — though he has succeeded in catching 
the ears. Your strong point, darling, are your ears. 

Hen. This is more insult. 

Mrs. H. Why^ this is a sort of plebeian butcher-like 
face. What a funny idea ! Ha ! ha ! I shall die. [Goes 
into convidsimis of laughter — points at him.) 

^:es, (walking about). This is quite exasperating. Don't 
dare, ma'am, to laugh at me ! This is always the way 
when I wish to be domestic and conjugal. I went out 
this morning expressly, and got myself taken 

Mbs. H. Arrested ? 

Hen. (savagely). No ! taken — taken in a cart e 



Mrs. H. Well, there, there, there, dear — don't make a 
fuss — it's not a bit like— dry its eyes, duckey 

Hen. Oblige me by not applying that term of en- 
dearment to me, if you please. I suppose, at least, I 
don't resemble the feathered waddler of the farm-yard. 
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Mrs. H. I see you are a little put out, dear. I must 
now run and see about our domestic concerns. Good-bye, 
lovey ; you'll be in a good humour presently, dear. {Kisses 
her hand — points to him.) The octogenarian minister — 
ha ! ha ! ha 1 — old Pam lExit. 

Hen. Laughing at me I pointing, scoffing at me ! — old 
Pam, ha ! ha ! It must be stopped — she does it on pur- 
pose, does Mrs. Henwitcher I She knows perfectly, does 
that woman, that my figure is my favourite point, and yet 
she is always touching me up about my figure. Succeeded 
in catching my ears, indeed ! I'd a good mind to catch 
hers I I'll bear it no longer — ^but this only puts the 
finishing- stroke to a series of injuries. Ha ! (starts) the 
photographic female, who was gazing on my little image 
with such mute admiration ! Ah ! she wouldn't touch me 
up upon my figure ! I ask any unprejudiced person or 
persons, if I did not dismiss the image of the photo- 
graphic female on strict motives of propriety? Would 
another in my place have behaved with such self-denial ? 
What if I avenge myself with the photographic female ? 
I will — ^I will — (tragic) — away with all scruples — away 
with all What's the matter now ? 

Enter Servant. 

Ser. Letter, sir ! Messenger in the hall waiting for an 
answer. 
Hen. Who from? 
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Seb. Mr. Focns, the photographic hartist, sir. 

[Escit Servant. 

Hen. Why, that's where I had my likeness done ! What 
can he want ? Money, I suppose. I remark every man 
that waits in the hall wants money. *' Sir, we beg to 
forward you the enclosed, just received.'* This is the 
enclosed — a female hand — I mean written in a female 
hand. What mystery is here ? "To Mr. Focus, photO' 
graphic artist. — Sir, I have a particular reason for wish- 
ing to have the little picture of the gentleman I was 
looking at this morning in your shop. It is the face of 
one very dear to me. I know not how you contrived to 
procure it — such an amazing likeness, too ! — ^but I will give 
any price for it, — ^Yours, Fanny Jenkins." How did he 
procure it ? Could she not guess ? His Fanny Jenkins ! 
my Fanny Jenkins I — give any price for it — ^it, that's me : 
give any price for me ! (Puts hand to his head,) Good 
gracious ! the plot is thickening — I am on the edge of a 
precipice. I see it all — ^it's too plain. I have innocently 
entangled the affections of this photographic female, and 
she will drag me down to destruction. Is it not horrible 
— horrible ? And yet it is not my nature — ^not my natural 
nature. But with a wife that — ^that takes me for a veteran 
premier, and an old battered antediluvian — ^ha ! that in- 
sult nerves me. What if I take a frightful retribution, 
and become a disreputable French nobleman, of the court 
of Louis XrV. — just slightly disreputable! — ^I will, I will; 
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I'll become an abandoned French nobleman. The female 
shall have it. Go, miserable image — work min in the 
bosom of some innocent family — go ! become a go-carte ! 
After that, it's clear my brain is wandering ! 

Enter Mrs. Henwitcher with photographic hook open. 

Mrs. H. Well, dear, here is the book — ^but what is that 
letter, and who is that man in the hall ? 

Hen. Now is the time. To question No. 1, 1 reply, that 
letter came from the person who sent it ; to No. 2 — ^it is 
illegal, and the court refuses to allow it to be answered. 
There, let me pass, woman. \Exit, 

Mrs. H. Woman ! Call me a woman ! What is coming 
over him? Well, after that, there must be something 
very odd the matter with Augustus. Not show his letters 
— a mysterious person in the hall — ^in a married man 
certain signs of demoralisation. 

He-enter Henwitcher. 

Hen. There! it's done! it's gone — gone on its fatal 
mission ! 

Mrs. H. Now to soothe him. Look here, dear ; I have 
brought down my album, and see, I have made room for 
you between the Flying Trapeze Man and Mr. Spurgeon. 

Hen. Flying Trapeze Man! What a combination of 
attraction ! 

Mrs. H. There! it's not angry with me wotc. And now, 
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dear, who was the strange creature in the hall ? Won*t it 
tell its own Witchy Pitchy ? 

Hen. It decidedly declines to give its Witchy Pitchy 
any information on the subject. 

Mes. H. No, no ; it's only joking. 

Hen. No, no ; it's not joking. 

Mrs. H. [violently), Mr. Henwitcher, you are getting a 
perfect savage. 

Hen. Mrs. Henwitcher, you are turning into a 

But I'll be calm. Let me simply tell you that your 
language is unpaxliamentary. 

Mrs. H. You ought to blush for your unfeeling con- 
duct, sir. Not a day of your life but you trample on me ! 

Hen. Why not address me simply as brute — that is, I 
believe, the correct conjugal appellation. 

Mrs. H. Oh, beat me next, sir — {crying) — but I know 
what I shall do. There's that dear good man in the 
Divorce Court — I'll tell him my story, and he'll give me a 
rule ««i-yes, sir, and mth costs. 

Hen. Oh, you have got a rule noisy already. You admire 
my wit, I know. This is outrageous — ^I can stand this no 
longer. I've heard of the last straw breaking the camel's 
back. I am the camel — your poor, miserable, over-driven 
camel — and my back is broken. But it's all over now. 

Mrs. H. What has come over the man ? Oh, Augustus, 
don't talk in that absurd way I 

Hen. Go, go, wretched woman I Get your rule nisi* 
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You will easily establish cruelty. I believe giving a plated 
bedchamber candlestick is satisfactory evidence of cruelty. 
Oh, unthinking woman ! you know not the struggle that 
has been raging in this guileless bosom, or the lures that 
have been spread for your too, too fascinating husband. 
But it's too late. The job is begun, and done, too. 

Mbs. H. Don't talk in this frightful way. I am sure I 
did not mean 

Hen. So he caught my ears, did he ? Ah, you will yet 
rue that expression, when you see these ears fondly 
patted 

Mbs. H. Patted, sir ? Oh, you shock me ! 

Hen. I am not wanted here; but I am appreciated 
abroad — ^particulars will be learned by-and-by — ^inquire 
within! ha! ha! 

Mbs. H. Don't, Augustus I you terrify me with this 
mysterious language. 

Hen. (gloomily). It is too late now — away with the 
domestic virtues ! Ha ! ha ! You shall hear of me again 
in a new character. What will you say to a disreputable 
French nobleman of the time of Louis XIV., or to a Don 
Giovanni in a frock coat ? Oh, brain, brain I Wretched 
woman, this is your work. You have made me the thing 
I am ! You have embittered my family hearthbrush — 
hearthstone, I mean ; and turned my fireside into a har- 
monium — ^Pandemonium, I mean ! [Exit, 

Mbs. H. What is all this ? There was a terrible mean- 
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ing in his look as he went out. Oh dear, something is 
going to happen! What was he talking of? Fondly 
patted! He must he mad. Ah, I know now! Some 
wretch of a male friend has heen tampering with him. He 
daren't do it of his own motion. But it must he put 
down at once. I won't give in. What next, I wonder ! 
So he won't show his letters. Ha! ha! Perhaps — 
hut no, he's not so lost to all decency. He'll want to 
have a Chubh put on the door next! {Vehemently.) Then, 
I'll die before he shall have a Chubb ! 

Enter Servant. 

Seb. There's a lady below, ma'am. She says she is 
Mrs. Jenkins, ma'am; and she wishes to know if you 
are in. 

Mrs. H. What ! Can it be Fanny Jenkins come home ? 
I thought she was in India with her husband! Poor 
Fanny ! (Sighs,) I suppose she has been obliged to leave 
him from his ruffianly treatment. I believe that tropical 
climate has the worst effect on the naturally savage tem- 
perament of men. 

Enter Mrs. Jenkins. 

Mrs. H. (running). Ah, Fanny, dear, so it is you ! 
Mrs. J. Darling Amelia Matilda ! I am so glad (they 
embrace) — and to think of our meeting again ! 

Mrs. H. So delightful ! And when did you come home ? 
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Sit down and tell me all about it. Take off yonr things. 
There ! {Takes them from her,) You must stay with us 
the whole day. 

Mrs. J. Well, you are looking charming, my dear ; a 
perfect picture of the delights of married life. 

Mbs. H. {sighs). Oh, of course ! And that dear old 
Jenkins, how is he ? 

Mrs. J. Ah, poor soul I I had to leave him behind. He 
would eat some hot sauces that the Eajah of GoUywallah 
sent us 

Mes. H. But he will join you here ? 

Mbs. J. I hope and trust not, my dear. No ; he is no 
longer part of my establishment. Poor, darling Jenkins ! 
— ^he sleeps at Bundelcund ; indeed, he died of j;he hot 
sauces. It was his own doing ; and old as he was, and 
plain as he was, poor soul ! I liked him. He left me every 
rupee he had. 

Mrs. H. Perhaps it was just as well ; he might have 
turned out a viper, and trampled on you. 

Mrs. J. I was really truly grieved. 

Mrs. H. There are some good husbands in the world ! 

Mrs. J. But such a thing happened to me ! Only this 
morning I was in a photographic establishment, and saw 
such a likeness of the dear old creature I I thought I 
should have dropped. He must have sat for it on the sly, 
poor old fellow ! But now, dear, tell me all about your- 
self. How do you get on with your man ? 
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Mrs. H. (sighing). Oh, pretty well. 

Mrs. J.- I heard out there he suited admirably — ^was 
quiet, sober, strictly honest, and gave no trouble in a 
house. I am told you had a high character with him. 

Mrs. H. Oh, of course ! they all bring that, and it all 
does for a time — ^then their wicked, savage nature breaks 
out. Why, my dear, he is now, at this moment, in open 
rebellion : gone out — ^would you believe it ? {half crying) — 
without telling me where 

Mrs. J. {shakes her head). Ah, the worst symptom ! 

Mrs. H. And talking about a French nobleman, and 
having his great ears patted 

Mrs. J. But they are all the same — a terrible crew ! 
Depend upon it, he's been got at — as poor darling Jenkins 
used to say of the horses. But perhaps you do not know 
how to manage the creature. Now, listen to me; I'll 
give you a hint or two — an infallible treatment. I'll tell 
you how I managed poor dear old Jenkins {they draw their 
chairs closer), who, just for the first day, tried to get his 
head, but after that 

Enter Henwitcher. 

Hen. I've come back again. I've had a fearful struggle 
in the street ; but the better principle has prevailed. I'll 
give Mrs. Henwitcher another chance. I've put off being 
a disreputable French nobleman for a few days. Amelia 
Matilda ! {Starts.) Who's that ? What ! she here— the 
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photographic female ! — tracked me to my virtuous home ! 
Oh ! good gracious ! it's all over now — all up I {Sinks 
into a chair.) 

Mrs. H. (coming over). Augustus, this is Mrs. Jenkins — 
Fanny Jenkins — don't you see her ? 

Hen. See her ! — ^ha ! ha I — ^but too well. Ah, yes, I 
see the finger of Destiny here — ^the little finger of Destiny. 

Mrs. H. Augustus, won't you speak to her ? She's 
just returned from India. 

Hen. "Why didn't she stay there ? Ha ! ha ! (moodily). 
What brings her here ? 

Mrs. H. Augustus I you are incoherent I At this early 
hour of the morning, surely you could not have been 

Hen. I wish I had : most devoutly do I wish I was in 
the last stage of helpless inebriation. Ha ! ha ! 

Mrs. H. (looking at him). Can it be incipient softening 
of the brain ? It sometimes sets in with this defiance of a 
wife's natural authority. What shaU I do with him ? You 
must dine with us, dear. (Aside.) Oh ! you mtist now. 
I want you. I'll just run and see about dinner. [Exit. 

Hen. (seizing Mrs. Jenkins by the wrist). Infatuated 
woman — ^why have you done this ? Could you not have 
been content with your picture, without coming on here ? 

Mrs. J. To my old friend Amelia's home ! Why not, 
pray? 

Hen. (moodily). Yes ; your old friend I She did you no 
harm. Oh that you should come to an innocent household ! 
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Mbs. J. (aside). Oh, he suspected that I was putting up 
Amelia to a little training — or, if he overheard — I must 
joke him. (Smiling.) And you don't like my coming to 
pay you a visit ? 

Hen. (gloomily). If you had said, Fix a meeting some- 
where else — at the studio, even — there would have been 
an air of decency, though I don't say I would have con- 
sented ; but to come here 

Mrs. J. (aside). What a boor ! Well, I must say you 

are a little ungallant. Any other gentleman But 

I will go, as you wish it. 

Hen. No, no ; I don't. I only fear for you. As you are 
here, stay ; though I warn you, if she suspects anything, 
she will poison you — ^poison us both together — with the 
onion sauce. 

Mbs. J. (aside). She told me he was an odd man. — 
What, my old friend Amelia 

Hen. Her old friend ! If you only knew 



Mrs. J. Oh, I dare say! When we went out together as 
girls, she was always a little jealous of my success. So 
she has been telling you things 

Hen. I implore you, be careful. Watch every look, 
every gesture. She has eyes in the back of her head. 

Enter Mrs. Henwitgheb. 

Mrs. H. Eyes in the back of her head ! Who has, 
pray? 
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Mbs. J. Oh, no one, dear. Sit down, do, and let us 
talk — all talk ! 

Mrs. H. What are you doing here, Henwitcher ? Can*t 
you take yourself off, and go for a walk, or to the club, 
like other men ? What are you fiddle-faddling here for ? 

Hen. {aside). I dare not leave them alone a second. — ^I 
prefer stajdng in the house 

Mrs. H. Yes, glued to us. Ton my word, you're not 
like a man at all. You ought to come up with the ladies 
at a dinner-party. 

Mrs. J. {aside). Dear Amelia was always a little spiteful 
about me. — Oh, do let him stay ! 

Hen. Come up with the ladies at dinner! This is too 
much, quite too much! Oh, it's no use resisting! I 
appeal to any unprejudiced person, if I hadn't the best 
dispositions — ^but I give up the struggle. I am driven to 
be a dissolute French nobleman in spite of myself. {Takes 
up chair ^ and brings it over to her.) Ah, she shall pay for 
it ! {Talks to her meaningly.) So you have come here — so 
you've found me out : going to stay long in the metro- 
polis? 

Mrs. J. I really don't know how long, Mr. Henwitcher; 
that depends — and {coquettishly) nobody seems to want 
me. 

Hen. I do. Stay for ever; make it for ever; break 
not this faithful heart in twain. 

Mrs. J. How singular ! 
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Mrs. H. Oh ! it must be the softening. What did I tell 
you, my dear ? 

Hen. An idea strikes me ! Were you ever carted ? 

Mrs. J. Carted ? I don't understand 

Hen. Carted — Carted de Visited ! 

Mrs. J. Oh, I see. No, I never sat. 

Hen. (moodily). Stood, you mean. No, I should think 
not. Those fatal charms were never meant to be Jwcusaed 
— focussed, I mean. Those mouth, that eyes, them nose 
— carted, no, indeed 

Mrs. H. Augustus I Augustus, are you losing your wits ? 

Mrs. J. Upon my word, I delight in Mr. Henwitcher*s 
style of conversation : quite Indian and Eastern, I declare. 
But, talking of likenesses, I was in a photographic studio 
this morning, and saw a picture lying on the table— would 
you believe it ? — the image of my late darling. Ah ! 
Mr. Henwitcher, you — (takes out picture) — we understand 
each other ! 

Hen. Her darling! It's getting stronger and hotter 
every moment ! 

Mrs. J. And yet I fancied that he did not think I 
returned his ardent affection ; but I did. Apparently cold 
outside, — ah, Mr. Henwitcher, — I can love fervently, 
desperately ! 

Hen. You can ? Ton my soul, I believe you. 

Mrs. H. This is all very singular behaviour. What is 
the meaning of it ? 

1 
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Mrs. J. {looking at the picture), Grace and beauty in 
every line of his face ! Oh, what a soft languor in the 
eye! 

Hen. Oh, I say I Come, now, don't ! 

Mbs. J. What a sweet, tender curl in the mouth ! 

Hen. Curls in the mouth I Whiskers, she means 

Mbs. J. Yes ; the old dear cutlet-shaped whiskers ! 
Yes ; there they are ! Such an archness in the nose ! 

Hen. Arched nose ! Oh, I say, please don't — at least, 
not out in this way, before her 

Mas. H. (excitedly). What is all this ? I shall know. 
This must be stopped I Let me see that picture at once ! 
Why, I declare 

Hen. Don't show it — (excitedly) — not for your life'. 
She must not see it 

Mbs. H. /mustn't see it, sir ? 

Mbs. J. I declare, Amelia is getting spiteful. Certainly 
not, my dear. Mr. Henwitcher and I have our little secrets 
— ^have we not, Mr. Henwitcher ? 

Hen. Strt^nge, yet fascinating female ! I wonder is 
there a desert island to be had cheap anywhere ? So it 
reached you, then ? 

Mbs. J. What ? 

Hen. The little image. 

Mbs. J. Why, you don't tell me — ^was it you that 

Hen. Was it I ? What a question ! Of course it was. 
And you think it like ? 
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Mbs. J. The image — ^the speaking image ! The image 
of the only person I ever truly loved ! 

Hen. Oh, this is very flattering — ^but strong I 

Mbs. J. I worship it. [Kisses it.) Alas ! I have known 
it bnt too short a time ; but we shall meet again where 
none shall part us ! 

Hen. 1 declare I'll go and engage the desert island at 
once. It's too flattering. Let us fly ! 

Mbs. H. Sir ! What do you mean ? Are you turning 
mad, or idiotic ? 

Hen. Female infuriated by conjugal jealousy, keep off! 

Mbs. H. It is quite monstrous ! It is time that this 
disgraceful scene should have an end. I shall at once 
take steps to have the matter brought before my relatives 
— my uncle, General Bullys, shall take it up ! 

Hen. I don't mind now. Do your worst — do your 
best. What do I care for the world ? Not that I You 
have driven me to this ; you have broken the camel's back 
— smashed it — my back — in two. But I would not have 
it otherwise. No ! 

Mbs. J. His back broken ! What is he talking of ? 

Hen. No ; I avow it unblushingly. Get your divorce. 
I'll help you. She — ^this woman — claims me, and I am 
hers — ^for ever— for ever, and ever I 

Mbs. H. {screams). Oh, oh I what is all this ? 

Mbs. J. Mr. Henwitcher, I must really beg 

Hen. Too seductive female I It's no use ! I xclU pro- 
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claim it all ! I glory in it ! You it was who found me 
innocent and happy — ^you it was who tracked me to the 
photographic studio — ^you it was who bribed the photo- 
graphic artist 

Mrs. J. What a shocking story I I bribe ! I track 
you I What do you mean ? 

Hen. I don't care now. There's her letter to the man. 

Mrs. H. (reads letter). This from you ! Oh, you artful, 
wicked Fanny ! How could you 

Mrs. J. Clearly a private lunatic asylum, and no 
keepers. How could I what ? 

Mrs. H. And this to my face ! How dare you ! 
Wretched creature, leave the house at once ! 

Mrs. J. Wretched creature I Oh, certainly, Mrs. Hen- 
witcher. Storms maybe expected from a conjugal quarter. 
My good lady, you should hoist a drum over your door 
when scenes like these may be expected. 

Mrs. H. I trust you will see the propriety of leaving 
your plunder; I must request you to leave that picture 
behind. 

Mrs. J. What was paid for ! Come, I like that I 

Mrs. H. So it seems, madam. 

Hen. Oh, come, come, don't let me see the piteous 
spectacle of two women fighting about me I 

Mrs. H. You wretch, you I 

Mrs. J. You disreputable person, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself 
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Hen. What 1 This from you ! 

Enter Focus. 

Focus. I beg your pardon, sir; I hope you*ll excuse 
this intrusion 

Hen. Never was I so delighted to see any human crea- 
ture — charmed to see you. Who are you, sir ? 

Focus. The proprietor, sir, of Focus's Photographic 
Temple. We had the honour, sir, of doing you yester- 
day 

Hen. Doing me ! That's an honour I have so often — — 
Oh, I recollect ! 

Focus. Well, sir, I regret to say, a most unfortunate 
accident has occurred, entirely owing to the awkwardness 
of an assistantr 

Hen. Has Focus's Photographic Temple been burnt 
down? 

Focus. No, sir. But we had placed you carefully 
on your edge in the window^ so as to be full in the 
sun 

Hen. Very considerate, certainly. 

Focus. Suddenly, sir, you slipped ; and before an arm 
could be stretched out to save you, you came to the 
ground, and were shivered into a thousand fragments. 

Hen. Horrid fate I 1 couldn't be collected and put 
together in any way, could I ? 

Focus. Utterly impossible, sir. 
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Hen. (dances). Tol de lol — I*m so glad. The wretched 
image is destroyed, and I will look it all over now. 
Amelia Matilda, your erring husband forgives you. 

Focus. But what I came for was to say that we sold 
a lady a copy — Oh, there she is — and I am sure she 
would not object 

Mrs. J. Which I shall cheerfally resign, as such a fuss 
seems to be made about it, though it is such a likeness 
of my dear husband. 

Hen. That your husband! Why, it is my portrait. 
You bought me, and naturally I thought 

Mrs. H. Oh, you vain, ridiculous creature ! You 
thought you had captivated somebody. I was right in 
saying they had succeeded in catching your long ears. 

Hen. She may heap insults on me now. 

Mrs. H. Oh, 1 begin to be afraid 1 have made a sad 
mistake I Dearest Fanny, can you forgive me ? So that 
was the reason 

Mrs. J. It is the bom image of my poor dear Jenkins. 

Hen. Then all I can say is, poor dear Jenkins must 
have been the image of the veteran premier. I have 
nothing to do with it now. 

Mrs. J. (solemnly). Don*t traduce the dead, sir. 

Hen. Lovely woman ! — my dear, I only call her lovely 
from habit — Lovely woman, you didn't know it from me. 
It is a perfect syllogism. Poor dear Jenkins is like this 
picture ; that's the major 
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Mrs. J. Poor darling Jenkins never was in the army. 

Hen. I say this picture is like Jenkins ; but the veteran 
premier is like this picture, that's the minor — therefore 
Jenkins is like the veteran premier. Now, Mrs. Hen- 
witcher. 

Mrs. H. I only know I shall always call you old Pam, 
old Pam. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Hen. 1 don't care. But what is the next thing to be 
done? 

Focus. If you would so far honour us as to give us 
another sitting, sir ? 

Mrs. J. Oh, do — get yourself taken once more. 

Mrs. H. I suppose so — though I dare say you will come 
out worse — and those ears 

Hen. I am helpless. She has got the pull now. Well, 
as this picture (looking at it) seems to be universally con- 
demned, suppose I try another establishment, and fix a sit- 
ting for another occasion ? I shall do my best with this 
little dramatic photograph to produce a good result, and 
you, I am sure, will not furnish a bad negative. 

CURTAIN FALLS. 
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Scene. — An Ante-room at a Ball — Valse — Music heard 
from within — Various Couples pass through » 

Enter Gaychicken. 

Gay. Lost them once more ! Impossible to find them ; 
yet I have searched all the various outlets of these ball- 
rooms as if I was a north-pole explorer. Them I What 
do I care about them? It is Her — the She — the Fanny. 
If I could only invest — obtain a single preference share — 
in her amiable heart ! But where is she ? Ball-room, 
supper-room, return, greenhouse, illuminated tent in 
the garden, all searched in vain. Searched ! I have 
literally rummaged 'em ! What if she wasn't coming after 
all ! if she were to show the cloven hoof I Ridiculous ! 
the idea of anything hoof-like in connection with the 
exquisite foot of my Fanny. 

Some one may ask what grounds I have for the ap- 
parent familiarity of calling her my Fanny. Listen. 
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Coming down in the train to the ball given by the 
warriors of this regiment, I find myself opposite to 
the divine creature and her mother. The latter took an 
immediate fancy to me, which I did not reciprocate ; she 
apparently belonging to the old Keduced Annuities, a class 
of stock I don't fancy at all. But with her daughter, a 
charming parcel of New Three's, it was different, and I 
began at once to operate for a rise. At the station I pro- 
cured them a carriage in which old Annuities offered me a 
seat ; I stiU operated for a rise, but without success. 

But since her arrival here the behaviour of my Fanny 
has been certainly strange. For, on asking an allotment 
of her hand for the first dance in the very cloak-room, 
the mysterious phenomenon occurred of her being engaged 
— and engaged for every dance during the whole 
night. I think she must have made a mistake ; — if she 
had shown me her card even ! And now I can't find her 
at all I Always unlucky ! Just like the quotation in this 
morning's list — " Turks decidedly flatter, with a drooping 
tendency." I have a drooping tendency, and am decidedly 
flatter. I must go and look again for her. [Exit, 

(Ghiests cross,) 

Enter Mrs. Mildman, followed by Miss Mildman. 

Mrs. M. It is intolerable, Fanny. I should like to 
know the use of our coming to these places at all. 
Fanny. Indeed, mamma 
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Mrs. M. Sitting up there the whole night as stiff as an 
Indian idol. Did Captain Singleman ask you yet ? 

Fanny. No, mamma — ^but it is so early in the even- 
ing 

Mrs. M. No — of course he didn't. He might as well 
ask the great wax doll Mrs. Greyplover raffled at the 
last Fancy Fair. Did Major Manby ? 

Fanny. No, mamma ; but he did not see me. 

Mrs. M. And yet he managed to see one of those 
odious Craven girls sitting next you. They have the 
e&ontery of recruiting sergeants. You are positively 
disgracing me. What is over you to-night ? 

Fanny. Indeed, mamma, I am not in spirits. Oh no, 
mamma, I cannot put dear, darling Georgey out of my head. 

Mrs. M. Now, Fanny ! I thought I warned you never 
dare to mention the name of that person again ! I have 
done with her for ever. 

Fanny. Oh, mamma I how can you be so cruel to your 
oum daughter ? After all, what has she done ? — only what 
you did — marry the man of her choice. And the ship, 
the hired transport, which is to bear them miles and 
miles away from us, sailing to-morrow. Oh, mamma, 
if she could only see you, for just one minute I 

Mrs. M. Now, Fanny, I won't hear a single word more 
— it will only lead to unpleasantness. I have cast her off 
for ever. As she has chosen to marry a beggarly ensign, 
let her take her own course. I don't like the subject — let 
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US change ifc. By the way, I wonder that pleasant crea- 
ture, Mr. Gaychicken, hasn't appeared yet. 

Fanny. Appeared yet I Why, the odious man has been 
here this hour I I have been avoiding him ! 

Mbs. Ml You surprise me ! He is such a nice thing ! 

Fanny. I quite hate him I 

Mrs. M. {laughs coquettishly), I am afraid, dear, this 
bitterness looks very like as if Mr. Gaychicken did not 
take as much notice of you as you wished. I must make 
him ask you to dance. 

Fanny. Ask me ! Why, he has persecuted me to death. 
He has asked me five hundred times to-night ! 

Mbs. M. Ah, dear I And you didn't see what the cun- 
ning creature was at! (Shakes her head,) These men, 
these men ! Why, that was all a blind ! {Looks in glass,) 
When you come to know the world better, dear, you will 
understand these little artifices. I declare, if there isn't 
old Lady Mancatcher with young Fondleman in her 
talons I It's a shame — ^it's disgraceful — so it is ! There 
should be an Act of Parliament to protect these poor 

boys! 

Enter General. 

Gen. Mrs. Mildnian, would you come and have some 
refreshment ? 

Mrs. M. Oh, thank you. This place is so exhausting ! 
Fanny, dear, can I trust you here for one minute till 
I return— or shall I bring you to dear Lady Mantower ? 
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Fanny. No, mamma; I can rest here till you come 
back. lExit Mrs. Mildman and Geneeal. 

Fanny. I am glad to be left alone for a moment. 
Indeed, I am not in heart for this dissipation to-night. I 
can't shut out the image of poor darling Georgey, and her 
long, miserable voyage. We may never see her again — I 
am sure we shall never see her again ! Poor Georgey ! — 
so high-spirited, but so wild and foolish ! Even her mad 
scheme of coming here to-night to make one last attempt ! 
Let me see their dear letter again. (Takes it out and reads,) 
It is a very bold scheme. But, though mamma is so 
determined, I know she loves Georgey; and if she 

were taken by surprise Let me read the letter again. 

(Ileads,) 

<< My deab Fanny, — ^We are going to try a forlorn 
hope. It is Georgey*s own notion. We ought to be 
down at Gravesend to-night, snug on board the transport 
William Simpson. For, as you will have heard, at the 
last minute we have been transferred to that vessel. 
But the captain has given us until six to-morrow morn- 
ing. Get your mother about midnight into the green- 
house opening into the garden. I shall keep the chaise 
waiting in the lane. Georgey will throw herself at her 
feet, and I know all will be forgiven. But, if not, whip 
and spur, and the four posters will take us down to the 
vessel lying off the Old Stairs. — Yours ever, 

"William Jones." 
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Fanny {affected). Poor Georgey I What an affectionate 
creature she always was ! I can easily manage it. I'll 
ask old Major Browsington to take mamma there ; he will 
do anything for me. {Tears up letter.) 

{Valse begins again,) 

What a thing a hall is ! A numher of civilised heings 
tumbling and plunging round, like horses in the circus — 
so much kicking and many falls, and what we may call 
oats provided in the supper-room I No, no ; indeed I am 
not in spirits to-night. {Looks at her card,) What was the 
name of their ship ? — ^the William something. Good 
gracious ! I'm afraid I have forgotten it. No, no— the 
William Simpson — ^that was it. {Absently writes it on her 
card,) ** The Wil — li — am Simp — son, the Old — Stairs, 
six o'clock." There 

Enter Mr. Gaychicken, a card and pencil in his hand. 

Gay. Ah, there you are I I've found you alone, and I 
am so delighted I Come to give you one more chance — 
give me the next galop ? 

Fanny. What a persecution I I told you before, Mr. 
Gaychicken, I am engaged. 

Gay. Now, don't be hasty I They are going to play a 
galop, and I've kept the vacancy open expressly for you. 

Fanny. Truly kind of you, indeed; but I told you I was 
engaged the whole evening, and for every dance during 
the whole evening. 
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Gay. How nnkind of you I But take care what you are 
doing. I say again, reflect I The first galop is generaUy 
riotous and disorderly, and what you require is a steady, 
safe creature that won't stumhle or shy; good, careful 
paces, and at the same time a showy action. You won't 
suit yourself again so readily, I can tell you. 

Fanny. Mr. Gaychicken, I tell you once more that I 
am engaged, heavily engaged, for everything to-night — 
everything — you understand ? 

Gay. Was there ever anything so unlucky? Well, 
then, make it a strawherry ice. 

Fanny. Engaged for every ice. 

Gay. Or the wing of a chicken — say the wing ! 

Fanny. What a persecution! Not a single wing to 
spare. 

Gay. Even a hall chair — or the first step of the stair- 
case ? 

Fanny {impatiently). This is unendurahle ! I am en- 
gaged twelve deep. 

Gay. Twelve deep ! Why, that would be nearly the 
whole flight. Oh, woman ! woman I 

FANKi. {offended). Sir! 

Gay. I was thinking of the sex — ^the sex in general 
— a sort of stock I don't at all admire. I don't like 
repudiating States. I was addressing' the sex in general. 
{Knowingly,) But, I understand — a rival in the case — a 
red rival — I understand. ... I am astonished at your 

K 
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taste, though. Indeed, it's more a feeling of pity than 
astonishment. But it's what might be expected from a 

Fanny. Sir 1 {Aside,) They will be waiting in the garden, 
and this insupportable plague ! | 

Gay. But who is he ? Point him out. I should like to 
engage in personal conflict with him — tear his miserable 
gewgaws off his miserable back. 

Fanny. He is very incoherent and very forward — one 
of the class who grow familiar on the slightest encourage- 
ment. I wish mamma would come back. You didn't see 
mamma anywhere, Mr. Gaychicken ? 

Gay. No, I did not. . The wear and tear on these 
organs is quite sufficient without having to fatigue them 
with looking for mammas. I'll hunt him down, I say. I * 

On second thoughts, I did see your mamma hurrying to 
her long home in the direction of the supper-room, on old 
General Jowler's arm. 

Fanny. Oh, then I must go and find her at once. 

[Exit, Leaves her bouquet^ handkerchief, and card 
on the table. 

Gay, {offering his arm). Allow me. Gone! This is a nice 
state of things — an uncommonly nice state of things I It 
really verges on the ludicrous 1 Engaged all the night ! I 
don't believe a single word of it — no, nor a single syllable 
in a single word of it, I declare ! There is her card ! Ha, 
false one ! here is fatal evidence of your infamy 1 Even 
in ball-rooms there's a Nemesis ! {Looks at it,) Exactly 
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what I thought — no quotation — ^blank as my hand I No, 
on second thoughts, it is not blank as my hand. "What's 
this? William Simpson — ^ha! ha! — the name of the hated 
red rival! — and written four times over! Abandoned 
creature I Engaged four times over — four deep — and to 
a William Simpson ! "What's this ? — ** Off the stairs " — on 
the stairs, she means. Ton my word — a regular unblush- 
ing assignation ! Off the stairs ! Fll knock him off the 
stairs. And why does she call him the William Simpson, 
as if there was no other creature of the name in the 
world ? Never mind — (savagely) — ^I have done with her 
now for ever. I'll hold no more of that parcel of stock. 
But I'll keep an eye on them — on her and her William 

Simpson. 

[Galop heard outside,) 

There's the galop striking up ! I am losing every dance 
in succession. I'll make 'em smart. 

Re-enter Fanny hastily. 
[MiLsic plays softly while they speak,) 

Fanny. How stupid of me to have offended him ! He 
might have helped u^ with mamma about poor, darling 
Georgey. What folly of me ! I must soothe him. "Why, 
Mr. Gaychicken, why aren't you dancing ? 

Gay. Why — why, because — ^because — you don't sup- 
pose I am suffering from sudden paralysis in the lower 
limbs ? I could dance if I pleased. 
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Fanky. Of course; and I am snre there is no one 
dances so smoothly as Mr. Gaychicken. One feels, yon 
know, such confidence — such a steadiness — such a — ^I 
ean't find words to express it. (Sighs.) Ah, I could so 
enjoy a galop with you, Mr. Gaychicken ! As you dance, 
there's such a charming, rocking, rolling motion— such 
a 

Gay. But what do you say — ^by way of comparison, 
you know — ^to the charming, rolling, rocking motion of 
the William Simpson, eh ? 

Fanny (starts). What ! 

Gay. Ah, you tremble ! It is all discovered 1 

Fanny. What ? Then you know — ^how did you 

Gay. Do I know ? How did I ? Of course I do — of 
course I did.r A fine precious pilot you picked out when 
you went about it I 

Fanny (starting and alarmed). What, have you heard 
anything about the pilot ? You frighten me. Oh, poor 
Georgey I 

Gay. I mil frighten her I I wouldn't trust that fellow; 
he don't know how to steer — knocking up against every- 
thing* He's upset lots before now. He'll go down with 
a crash ! Mind, I warn you ! 

Fanny (clamping her hands). Go down — with all hands ? 

Gay. All hands ! Of course ; and very awkward hands 
they were. 

Fanny (clasping her hands).. Ah, Mr. Gaychicken, you 
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are behind the scenes ! They have told you something, 
though you will not admit it. You must know all ! 

Gay. Do I ? 

Fanny. You have seen this WiUiam Simpson — ^was it 
in the dock — or have 

Gay, Oh, ho ! he has been in the dock, then ? 

Fanny. Yes ; just come out of it. Oh, speak freely— 
tell me the whole truth — say it's seaworthy I 

Gay. Say it's what ? Who are you talking of? 

Fanny. The WiUiam Simpson — say it will bear the 
voyage. 

Gay. As bold and forward a young woman as I ever 
saw ! She is anxious about their wedding tour, lest he 
should suffer sea-sickness, and won't be able to sit on 
deck! Then I can tell you he's not. Of all the 
miserable, unsound, used-up, broken-down old tubs you 
ever 

Fanny {shrieks). And they told me it was copper- 
fastened, and all that ! 

Gay. {astonished). Copper-fastened, and all that! 
"When? Where? What should he have that done to 
himself for ? 

Fanny {agitated). Yes ; and carried a fire annihilator, 

with a surgeon, and Oh, sir, sir, this is no time for 

restraint or delicacy 

Gay. So it seems, indeed. 

Fanny. Precious minutes are passing away. I will 
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conceal nothing ; and all depends on yon — and oh, they 
are going to weigh at six in the morning 1 Save us ! 

Gay. Going to weigh ? What is the use of exasperating 
me ? Well, what do I care when he weighs, or what he 
weighs ? 

Fanny. Ah, how can you speak in this cruel way ? But 
-listen ; I will let you into the secret {mysteriously). He 
is to be here to-night. 

Gay. What, before he weighs, I suppose? Well, I 
knew that. 

Fanny. Did you ? He is to be at the bottom of the 
garden at midnight, in a chaise. Nay, he may be there 
now, at this moment. Oh, it is life or death 1 

Gay. Oh, come now, that won't do. Don't I know he 
was to be off the stairs ? 

Fanny. No, no ; that will be in the morning. 

Gay. When he has weighed — I see. 

Fanny. Ah, yes ! I knew you would sympathise with 
us. Find him. One sweet, short, stolen interview ; and, 
if mamma should not relent, then whip and spur and the 
four posters down to Gravesend. 

Gay. And have you no shame — no decency — ^to tell me 
such a scheme ? What do you suppose the world and your 
respectable connections 

Fanny {excited). What do I care for the world ? Dear 
Mr. Gaychicken, you are our sole chance. You have 
influence with mamma. She likes you. Break it to her 
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gently; plead with her earnestly; obtain her consent. 
For your sake she will make happy two fond, foolish 
hearts. Yes, yes (appealingly), you will not refuse me? 
I read it in your eyes. I know it seems strange. I am 
a foolish thing. If you would do one thing for me — one 
little favour — you would make a whole family happy. 

Gay. {aside). What can she mean ? Well, on one con- 
dition, though : you must promise solemnly to give up 
this — this — Simpson 

Fanny. The William Simpson ? 

Gay, (.angrily). Now, don't! I won't have tA«^. "The" 
indeed ! Do you swear ? 

Fanny. My dear Mr. Gaychicken, Heaven knows I have 
no fancy for it either. The one I really cared for was 
twice the size — roomy, new, and fresh ; but there was a 
change at the last minute. Though indeed, indeed, any- 
thing would suit me. 

Gay. (scornfully). No; you're not very nice or par- 
ticular to a shade. 'Pon my word, this is candid. 

(Clock strikes,) 

Fanny. One o'clock! There, she has come. (Hurriedly.) 
Then you will do this. Go to mamma — take her from 
General Jowler — beg of her — implore of her — to forgive 
— to make two fond hearts happy. (Mysteriously,) Mine, 
you know, is bound up in the WiUiam Simpson^ 

[Exit hurriedly^ 

Gay. Is **brazenness" too strong a term for the 
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behaviour of that young woman ? She seems utterly lost 
to all restraint. To think of such practices going on in a 
virtuous ball-room! — and the virtuous hostess utterly 
unconscious of the villanies about her! It*s appalling! 
But I'll keep my eyes open — ^wide open — ^I can tell you. 

Enter Geobgey, mysteriously, at the back, and wrapped in a 

cloak, 

Geo. (aside). This must be he. She said a strange- 
looking Httle man. (Hurriedly,) Oh, sir — you are Mr. 
Gaychicken ? 

Gay. (starts). Halloo I Well, I suppose I am. Who 
can this be now ? 

Geo. You know all about this? You have heard of 
my desperate situation ? 

Gay. Indeed, I have not. Nothing of the kind. 

Geo. Oh, surely this can't be true — what you told 
my sister? What can you know? Say it is only a 
report. Oh, it is life or death ! 

Gay. What report ? I declare to goodness, ma'am 

Geo. This one about the William Simpson 

Gay. Simpson again! (Whistles.) Oh, so he has been 
going on at her, too ! What a regular Lothario ! 

Geo. You see ihis is become very serious. We may 
risk our lives now; so the only course is for you to go to 
Mrs. Mildman, plead with her, and save him and me from 
a certain watery grave t 
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Gat. Ob, it is scandalons of him! — ^and two sisters 
together at the same time ! Oh, shocking I I'll expose 
it all — ^it's a public duty I 

Geo. All what ? 

Gay. What ? That William Simpson ! Where is he ? 

Geo. He I Oh, it's waiting down at Gravesend — of 
course ! 

Gay. I thought so. Not likely to come up here ! 

Geo. Oh, no ! But it's not true ; it can't be — ^and oh, 
what a horrible end for me ! Oh, you idll save us — ^him 
and me ! 

Gay. See here I I must speak plainly, for I don't think 
you know what is going on. You seem a nice girl, and I 
would not like to see you sink utterly — go down com- 
pletely 

Geo. Sink ! Go down I Then we are to be lost I 

Gay. I only warn you — ^have nothing to do with 
William Simpson ; or, if you like being so particular. The 
William Simpson. (Solemnly,) Be on your guard ! That 
man has been trying it on with third parties. I warn you 
against your sister — sweet and amiable as she looks — you 
understand ? But I say nothing — only keep him away — • 
keep him away from her I 

Geo. What is the meaning of these frightful words ? It 
all comes back on me — ^their whisperings and meetings ! 
Oh, could Fanny — ^where is he ? — oh, my husband I 

[Exit. 
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Gay. Her husband! Oh, Simpson! depraved Simp- 
son ! This is scandalous ! The manners of the nineteenth 
century are positively frightful ! It was my duty to make 
that revelation — I am proud of it ! 

Enter Jones hurriedly, 

Jones. "Where's Georgey ? Where's Fanny ? The pre- 
cious moments are flying, and I can find no one ! Oh, 
this must be the man ! She said he was a little cad of a 
fellow. See here, sir ! What's this cock-and-bull story 
you have been getting up ? 

Gay. Now, who is this man ? What are you talking 
about ? 

Jones. Scaring two ladies with your ridiculous inven- 
tions. Do you know, sir, it is a very serious thing taking 
away the character 

Gay. (starting). Oh, I see — (ichistUs) — it's Simpson — 
ha ! ha ! [bows) — William Simpson ! The William Simp- 
son ! 

Jones. Come, sir, no shuffling about this. There is no 
time to spare. I am a soldier, sir ! 

Gay. (aside). Oh, Simpson's a soldier, is he ? Well, 
I never assumed that you had borrowed those regi- 
mentals. 

Jones. Have you any warrant for your statements ? 
Were you speaking to any nautical man ? Do you know 
.that the lives of five hundred human beings depend 
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Gay. On what ? 

Jones. On the William Simpson, of course. 

Gay. I say, don't! I tell you don't, sir! I won't 
have it. 

Jones. Have what ? 

Gay. That ridiculous assumption of the article, as if it 
was a Prince of the Blood Royal or an Irish chieftain — 
The O'HaUagan, The O'Mulligan, The Fiddledee I Do you 
take me for a child ? 

Jones (aside). This fellow knows something. I must 
soothe him ; and yet the moments are flying. See here, 
my dear friend I Let me put a plain question, and for 
Heaven's sake answer it. What have you heard about the 
William Simpson ? I won't be angry. (Impatiently,) There, 
some one is coming. Now, sir, see here ! You are either 
a fool, madman, or a knave — or possibly a combination of 
all three ; and if I And there has been anything like practical 
joking here, by the sword I wear I'll just use it to skewer 
your two ears together — and I suspect it is you who have 
been setting Mrs. Mildman against her child ! You have 
designs of your own there — a rich widow ! But I warn 
you solemnly, your only chance is to make all safe about 
the William Simpson — The William Simpson! There — 

(snaps his fingers) — idiot I As for your lies about the 

William Simpson, or William Simpson, if that is the 
point on your mind 

Gay. It is the point, sir. No man ever bullied me, sir 1 
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I abominate him — stuck all-over with gold lace — a miser- 
able bit of tinkering 

JoNss. You are wrong ! It has been repaired — scraped 
down all over only six months ago ! 

Gay. (savagely). I hope well scraped ! 

Jones (eagerly). The best that could be got, I assure 
you; all newly riveted through and through, lots of 
room below, copper-fastened 

Gat. Pooh, pooh ! Oh, come, I say, stop ! This is the 
story you told her ! 

JoNss. What? 

Gat. Oh, that rubbish about being copper-fastened and 
bragging about room below! I wonder you are not 
ashamed of such foolery ! I suppose you'll tell us next 
you have marble legs, like the man in the << Arabian 
Nights ? " 

Jones. Marble legs 1 He is mad f I can assure you it 
is all true — only ask Lloyds. 

Gat. I'll ask neither Lloyd nor any other man. How 
can you expect rational beings with understandings to 
swallow such stuff? 

Jones. Then you doubt my word as a gentleman and 
a man of honour ? Impertinence! 

Gat. I do. Rivets and copper fastenings ! Show 'em 
to me now — ^here— -on the spot — ^let me feel 'em ! 

Jones (scornfully). You require a test that is an ab- 
surdity — an impossibility! I can't perform a miracle, and 
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transport fifteen hundred tons burden into a drawings 
rooml 

Gay. I should rather think not ! That settles it I 
Jones. Good gracious, here she is coming! Be- 
ware I lEodt. 
Gay. What an idiotic story I To think of trying to 
humbug a young girl out of her affections by telling her 
you are copper-fastened and scraped down, and such 
nonsense I Plead with her warmly 1 Ton my word, a 
very cool request I No, no I Do they suppose that I am 
to lend myself to this horrid— this disgusting intrigue— 
against her exemplary parent that brought her up from that 
high — and aU for a broken-down, weak-minded thing with 
the name of William Simpson ! He is a mere swaggerer ! 
No, no ! I hear the voice of conscience — and conscience 
bids me denounce the whole conspiracy at once I 

Enter Mbs. Mildman. 

Mbs. M. My dear Mr. Gaychicken, so here you are. 
Where have you been hiding yourself, you naughty, 
naughty man ? (Beats him playfully with her fan.) 

Gay. The naughty man has not been hiding himself; 
the naughty man {mysteriomly) has something of great 
importance to confi.de to you: could you spare the 
naughty man a moment in private ? 

Mbs. M. Oh, Mr. Gaychicken ! what nonsense ! — ^how 
absurd — ^how ridiculously absurd 1 
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Gay. You won't say that when you hear it. I must 
speak out — it is something that concerns your happiness 
very closely. 

Mes. M. Oh, Mr. Gaychicken I Oh I oh I 

Gay. Well, what's the matter now ? Can these excla- 
mations be the result of champagne ? 

Mes. M. Oh, Mr. Gaychicken ! you so flutter me ; and 
yet — and yet I guess your little story I 

Gay. You don't tell me so ? 

Mbs. M. Ah, Mr. Gaychicken, we women have a 
strange instinct of these things. If you ask me — ^if you 
press me — if you push me 

Gay. Good gracious ! I'm not pushing you at all. But, 
what do you say, ma'am — what's to be done ? 

Mrs. M. (in confusion). Oh, oh I Mr. Gaychicken, it is 
so sudden. I must have a little time. 

Gay. But that's just the point ; there's not a moment 
to be lost — you must decide now. You don't know all. 
{Hurriedly.) Why this moment, at the bottom of the 
garden, there's a chaise waiting 

Mrs. M. Good gracious ! {Alarmed.) Oh ! dear, dear, 
Mr. Gaychicken, you cannot mean 

Gay. But I do mean. I tell you it is horribly true — 
the post-boys bribed 

Mrs. M. Oh I oh ! do not tempt me ! I dare not ! 
Only consider my poor child. Indeed I cannot. Be 
generous and spare me ! {Clasping her hands.) 
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Gay. And then — whip and spur ; get down to Graves- 
end. Yes I Gravesend. Spare you — what nonsense I 
I tell you, my good lady, you don't know the mysteries 
going on about you. Dark deeds of horror, ma'am ! 

Mbs. M. Good gracious ! you terrify me. 

Gay. Have you read much of Sue, Balzac, and writers 
of that class ? You know what I mean. 

Mbs. M. No, of course not I 

Gay. So much the better, because their most shocking 
and abandoned narratives would sink into insipidity beside 
the horrors I could unfold. I tell you there is a ruffian 
here prowling about after your two daughters. 

Mbs. M. Oh I 

Gay. He has his plans laid to carry them off. He has 
spread his horrid influence over both — telling them he is 
an old Milesian Prince, and that rubbish — but I have 
tracked him. His name is Simpson — The William 
Simpson, well known to the police I am sure. 

Enter Fanny at hack, cautiously, 

Mbs. M. Oh I what shall I do ? — my poor, poor 
daughters ! Bring them back to me — only save them 
from him ! Save us all, Mr. Gaychicken ! 

Enter at back Jones and Geobgina, cautiously. 
Let them not come to that! Save them from William 
Simpson. Let them give up William Simpson and I 
could forgive all. But they will be lost — ^lost ! 
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Fanny. No, dearest mamma, they will not be lost in 
the William Simpson. They need not go in her now at all, 
as yon so generously forgive them. Oh, kneel, kneel, 
sister, — and brother too, — to the dear mother who has 
acted so nobly, so generously ! 

Mbs. M. What on earth is all this ? I am bewildered I 
Georgey ! You here ! I thought you were far away. 

Geo. Oh, mamma I But you forgive — ^you will look 
over the past 

Mbs. M. To think that you, so well brought up — and 
youy a married woman, to have thought of such a thing : 
with that wretched Simpson ! 

Jones. It was all my fault, my doing. But she has 
given up the William Simpson for ever. 

Mbs. M. Oh ! then, what am I to do, Mr. Gaychicken ? 

Gat. (indignantly). I can't stand by, and see this bare- 
faced humbugging. Given up Simpson indeed I Why, 
the fellow is here ! 

Mbs. M. Here ! 

Gay. Yes. There 1 Look at him — William Simpson, 
or The William Simpson, as he so ridiculously calls him- 
self. 

Jones. Why you must be some enlarged lunatic! 
What are you talking about ? 

Gay. Oh ! very fine — ^very clever — and your roominess 
below and your copper fastenings. 

Fanny. Oh, Mr. Gaychicken I 
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Gay. Oh, don't Gay chicken me I Go off to your 
Simpson I 

Fanny. Of what use is it to us now ? We don't want 
it. He will forfeit his berth ; that was secured, but it's 
not much matter now. 

Mes. M. Of whose birth, dear, are you talking ? 

Gay. Oh, of course they'll swear he's got high birth. 

Fanny. Dear, no I I believe it was a sofa in a state 
cabin. 

Gay. (amazed), A sofa in a state cabin I 

Mbs. M. a sofa in a state cabin ! 

Gay. Let me collect myself — let me collect you — I 
mean, let you collect me — I mean, let you collect your- 
self. Do you mean to say that Simpson's birth took 
place in the state cabin — on the sofa ? 

Fanny. No, no ! On the contrary, the cabin was in 
The William Simpson, 

Gay. Oh, good gracious I (bewildered) — they're all mad ! 
The idea of a man going about with a cabin inside of him ! 

Fanny. Dear me. The William Simpson's a ship I 

Gay. a ship ! What are you talking of ? 

Fanjjy. Of the ship that was to take out poor darling 
Georgey, of course. 

Gay. a ship ! — Simpson a ship ! I'm afraid I have 
fallen into some absurd mistake here. They will laugh 
at me. I'll just pretend to have known it all the time. 
Well, Mrs. Mildman — there's no use making a fuss. 

L 
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Once stock begins falling, you know — well, I promised to 
intercede for them, so I hope you will be indulgent. 

Mes. M. Well, I suppose I must relent. Georgey, this 
was very wrong of you — and to have got that wicked Mr. 
Gay chicken to join you ! But I have forgiven you. 

Geo. How good of you, dear mamma I 

[Galop behind.) 

Gay. I declare if they are not striking up the galop 
again ! (To Fanny.) You're not engaged now. Let us 
plunge tumultuously into it — and fly round like a pair of 
wild Arabians. The very season for a* helter-skelter 
galop. 

Fanny. I shall be delighted, Mr. Gay chicken. [Takes 
his arm,) 

Mes. M. Oh, Mr. Gaychicken, you are not leaving 
me here I 

Gay. Good gracious ! — she does not expect a turn ! 
Every chaperon ought to have a chap of her own. The 
champagne must be getting into my head ! But I tell you 
what I'll do for you — put you down for a supper — that 
is, a remote supper, for I'm already engaged to victual 
two persons. 

Mes. M. You'll find me here, Mr. Gaychicken. 

Gay. Of course I shall. Now for the galop [going). 

Fanny. But the William Simpson! Ha, ha I What a 
funny mistake, eh, Mr. Gaychicken ? 
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Gay. "Well, if it hasn't turned out a mistake here, 
that's all I care about. Still I bear no malice to him, 
and I should begin the galop with enormous spirit, if I 
only thought our William Simpson had made a prosperous 
voyage. 

CUBTAIN FALLS. 
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ACT I. 

Scene. — The Drawing-room at Milhanke House, Mr. Mil- 
BANKE seated, looking over the letter -bag. 

Mil. Circulars as usual — how I hate them ! — " Plea- 
sure of forwarding our annual wine-list — growths this 
year were never so satisfactory." I suppose logwoods 
and chemicals unusually low in the market. Bill — tailor's 
— " heavy account to make up by next Tuesday," — 
of course. The old story. Only one letter of the least 
interest — Jenny's. It is rather a surprise. I had no idea 
she would come to us before a month. The worst is, I 
haven't had time to tell Charlotte yet, either of my asking 
her, or of her coming. Poor Jenny Gray (j'ings the bell), 
what a history is hers ! 
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Enter Servant. 

Send the brougham to the station, to meet the London 
train ; and tell Jarvis to ask for Miss Gray. There's no 
time to lose ; it's just six now. {Exit Servant.) Poor 
Jenny I If I could only find some way of making it all up 
to her I I must do it ; it lies on my conscience. 

Enter Captain Vernon. 

Vern. Time to dress, isn't it ? What hour is our dinner- 
party ? 

Mil. Not until seven, thank Heaven I — which is to be 
construed generously, as about half-past. These people 
are more civilised than the regular natives of the dis- 
trict. You remember that early five-o'clock dinner at 
Bullington's ? 

Vern. Now, please don't. It was nearly being my 
last dinner. Yet there are people, I am told, who dine 
under the broad noonday of heaven at two o'clock ! I 
mean people actually living, and in health I 

Mil. My dear old fellow ! when you find out this 
model wife you are looking for, we shall see you dining 
at two o'clock, with the governess and all the children, 
from a down to z. Mind, I prophesy it. 

Vern. Ah ! if you find me out the divine creature I 
travelled with from London to Chester, I almost think I 
could be content to dine with her at twelve o'clock every 
day of my natural life. 
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Mil. That's more than I would do for Charlotte, I can 
tell you. But I remember you told me that was a regular 
adventure. 

Veen. My dear fellow, if you had only seen her ! She 
was so demure — so piquantly quiet — so shy and so bold 
■ — so grave and so lively — so plain and yet so pretty I I 
declare to you, Milbanke, I have knocked about garrisons 
all my life, and I never met anything like her. 

Mil. Bravo, Vernon ; not a bad bit of description for 
you. I suspect you bought ** Cometh up as a Flower" 
at some stall, and fell asleep in the carriage. But for a 
shy, quiet, modest man like you, how did you begin an 
acquaintance ? 

Veen. Oh, the old way. Our mutual friend, the Times, 
He introduced me ; it might have been the supplement, 
but it did just as well. At twelve I was interested ; by 
one, absorbed ; by four, infatuated ; by five, an idiot ; 
by six, perfectly drivelling ! 

Mil. It was " Cometh up as a Flower." Ha, ha I Go 
on with the journal. At seven 

Veen, (sighs). Ah ! there it all ends ! 

Mil. With the drivelling ? 

Veen. We had to change carriages ; and there was 
such confusion that — that when I went to get her a cup 
of coffee 

Mil. She was gone. I am afraid — excuse me for say- 
ing so — she did it on purpose. The imbecile state of 
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mind you were in, even according to your own descrip- 
tion 

Vern. I never could find her, though I was nearly run 
over by an engine. Never saw her again, and (sighs) I 
suppose never shall. 

Mil. Poor Vernon ! you could scarcely offer a reward. 

Vern. I declare I think I could. No matter; we 
won't talk of this distressing subject. (Gaily,) I say, 
Charles, this is an uncommonly nice place — fine timber, 
and that sort of thing. I was all over it this morning. 
Left you by some sort of a relation — ^half-uncle, half- 
benevolent guardian, that took a fancy to you. I thought 
they did that only in plays and novels. Lucky some 
people are ! You didn't lose him in a railway station. 

Mil. You may well say " lucky fellow." If you 
only knew how near I was to not having it. I never 
dreamed of it. My dear friend, I ought properly at this 
moment to be grinding away at briefs in poor chambers 
in London ; and when I say grinding at briefs, alas ! I 
mean appearing to grind at them ; for some way Provi- 
dence never would take the shape of business for me. 

Vern. You were never of industrious habits ; I must 
do you that justice. 

Mil. My poor, good old testator told me, over and over 
again, it was all to go to a faithful girl who lived with 
him, on whom he doted, and who, I must say, really 
deserved it. 
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Vern. Oh, I see ! undue influence — ^half housekeeper, 
half poor relation. 

MxL. No, no ; quite a different class of thing ; a really 
charming creature, quite above all that. When he was 
dying, Charlotte and I were sent for ; and we came, and 
were very sorry — 'pon my soul we were, though in a 
more mixed circle that might be received with suspicion. 
The girl was there, too ; very gentle and useful ; not in 
the least greedy, and in dreadful grief. 

Vern. Oh, of course ! But everything had been snugly 
signed and sealed before you came. 

Mil. Nothing of the kind. I see you have got quite a 
wrong notion. Would you believe it? nothing of the 
sort. No will had been made. Now comes the odd and 
curious part. One night there came a sort of mysterious 
fracas, that began no one knew when, and ended no one 
knew how, except that 'she had packed up there and 
then, and was gone at an hour's notice. She was always 
proud. 
' Vern. I see. A girl you would like to tame. 

Mil. Exactly ; if she did not tame you. The old man 
was furious against her — I did what I could — spoke to 
him, and interceded. I declare to you, on my word of 
honour, I did, though some of our club-fellows would 
not believe me. But I did. 

Vern. My dear fellow, on this occasion, at least, don't 
count me a club-fellow. 
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Mil. He died in a week after. I thought he had re- 
lented ; but it seems I was wrong ; for by his last will 
and testament, duly signed, sealed, and published, I 
became entitled to all that and those the lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments of this capital messuage — 
according to the legal slang, which you admire so much. 

Vern. I am very glad of it, though I confess to being 
a little sorry for the girl. There was some spirit in what 
she did. And was she left nothing ? 

Mil. I am ashamed to say, not a sixpence. 

Vern. She must have been a fine creature. Upon 
my soul, I should like to have seen her. 

Mil. My dear Vernon, consider me a conjuror. She 
will be hera in ten minutes. (Looks at his watch,) The 
brougham has actually gone for her. 

Vern. God bless me ! in ten minutes ! 

Mil. Yes. Poor girl! she followed the usual course 
— was condemned to the hulks — to penal servitude — not 
for life, of course 

Vern. Good gracious ! 

Mil. I mean, she became a governess — quite the same 
thing ; suffered, I fear, a great deal. Again and ag^in I 
made advances ; cudgelled my brains for delicate ways of 
helping her ; sent money anonymously ; it was always 
returned. At last, she got a situation in France ; and, 
to my astonishment, she has just written to say she will 
stay a few days with us. 
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Vern. By Jove ! quite a story-book. But we are all 
dining out. 

Mil. So we are. But it doesn't matter ; she would not 
like us to stand on ceremony. 

Vern. No, of course. Well, I had better go up and 
dress, and read the papers. 

Mil. There's this morning's Times, just come in. 

Vern. No ; thanks. It is getting as moist and heavy 
as a slice of new plum-cake. It disagrees with me : so 
I take a penny paper. 

Mil. An Abemethy biscuit. Then there's the Daily 
News. 

Vern. I shall be quite happy now. [Exit. 

Mil. Good, honest fellow ! I wish we could marry him 
off. These poor blind bachelors, they don't know how 
much it would be for their good to have some one to 
lead them about. Jenny Gray would be just the person 
for him. Poor child ! I declare I feel like a usurper, as 
I look round on all these pictures and books and this 
furniture. By the way, I have to tell Charlotte about 
her coming. I don't know how she will receive it. Some- 
way, she never took to Jenny very cordially. I always 
remark a dryness about the comers of Charlotte's mouth 
when her name is mentioned. Women are such odd 
beings — towards other women especially. 
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Enter Charlotte dressed for dinner. 

Char. Have you ordered the brougham, dear ? 

Mil. Yes, love. It has gone some time. By the 

way 

Char. Gone some time ! And how are we to 



Mil. {rising). Oh, I wanted to tell you. Such a curious 
thing — almost ludicrous ! You recollect my telling you of 
my asking Jenny Gray 

Char. Yes, you proposed asking her. 

Mil. Well, it's all the same. I wanted to tell you — 
she has just written to say — (looking among the letters) — 
where has it gone to ? 

Char. What! you don't mean to tell me that she is 
coming here ? 

Mil. Well — {still looking) — she says so. The train 
was due ten minutes ago ; and arguing from the pre- 
mises, I should say she was now driving up the avenue. 

Char. Coming here ! Oh, Harry, Harry, what have you 
done? 

Mil. {quickly). Only sent the brougham, my dear. It 
is rather sudden, I confess, and may throw your house- 
keeping a little out, but 

Char, {distressed). Oh, it is not that ! She ought not 
to come here — she should not come here ! I can't see 
her ; I canH have her — you would say so yourself, if you 
knew all ! 



m 
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Mil. [gravely). Knew all I Knowing all, means know- 
ing something unpleasant. What is all, Charlotte ? Have 
you had some quarrel ? 

Chae. No, not exactly ; but 

Mil. Then you ought to have told me this. 

Char. No, no, it's not a quarrel; but — but — she will 
never forgive me. 

Mil. Never forgive you, and yet no quarrel? — that's 
paradoxical. Then what have you done to her ? 

Chab. Oh, what she will think a dreadful injury ! Oh, 
Harry, I never told you ; but you recollect when our dear 
friend was dying 

Mil. {starting). It has nothing to do with that, I 
hope. 

Chae. Oh, be patient with me, Harry, and you shall 
say I was right. When we were all there, and this artful, 
designing creature planning her schemes 

Mil. Stay, Charlotte — was she designing? — and had 
she any schemes ? 

Char, [excitedly). You never saw it, Harry — your 
nature was too honest and unsuspicious. But I did — I 
knew what she was. Listen I That night I was sitting 
with him, and when I asked him to let me read to him as 
she did — and I was more entitled — far more 

Mil. I recollect the evening perfectly 

Char. He answered he was tired. But she wished that 
no one should read to him but herself. I could not help 
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Baying, a little warmly, " If she had asked you, it would 
be different. They say she can make you do as she 
pleases." " Who are they ?" he said. "All the world,'' 
I replied. ** It is notorious how this girl influences you. 
She is the real mistress here; you are a child in her 
hands ! " 

Mil. Oh, Charlotte ! Charlotte ! 

Char. I could not help it, Harry. He coloured, his 
eyes flashed, and he said, in a trembling voice, ** They 
shall never say that of me ; they think I am weak and 
doting, I suppose. Send her here." I was frightened, 
and tried to soothe him. . Suddenly I turned, and there 
was the girl herself, standing at the door and listening ; 
yes, Harry, listening! She had heard it all. " That shall 
never be said again," she said, with an assumed mournful 
air ; ** never ! " Next morning, as you know, she was gone. 

Mil. Oh, Charlotte, I am so grieved to hear this ! 
Why, good heavens ! but for this 

Char. Yes, Harry ; but for me, we should now be in 
mean lodgings, earning our bread, as they call it. It does 
not lie on my conscience, Harry. It was fair and open 
war between us. She would have ruined us if she could, 
and turned us into the streets. 

Mil. No, I am sure she would not. She was generous, 
open — of the finest disposition 

Char. That is just it {impatiently). You were always 
infatuated about her. 
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Mil. It is most anfortunate. And now what are we to 
do with her ? We must only make it up to her, hy being 
as kind, and as 

Chab. (excitedly). Let her expect no flatteries from me; 
I scorn to hide what I feel ! It is very unfortunate, her 
coming. I warn you about her ! I have a presentiment 
that she will bring us some evil. 

Mil. Evil \ Poor Jenny I Leave it to me. There ! I 
hear the brougham. IMusie. 

' Char, (runs to the window). Oh, Harry, what shall I 
do ? How can I meet her ? 

Mil. Compose yourself I She will meet you exactly 
as you meet her. Bemember that you are in your own 
house now! 

Char. Ah, to be sure ! This is our house, and no arts 
or schemes of any one can take it from us ! 

(Servant announces ** Miss Gray.") 

Enter Jenny Gray. 

Mil. (runs to meet her). Dear Jenny, I am so glad — this 
is really good of you ! 

Jen. But how kind of you, with all you have to think 
of! It seems like a dream, seeing you again, and — the 
old place. I would have come many more miles to see it, 
and to see you, and to 

Mil. Here is Charlotte! You recollect Charlotte, 
Jenny? 

M 
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Jen. And to see dear Charlotte again. Recollect her ! 
(Pauses,) Oh, yes I 

Ghab. It is not so very long ago. Would you not like 
to see your room ? We had unfortunately engaged our- 
selves to dine out before we knew of the pleasure that was 
in store for us. 

Mil. Yes — (Jiastily) — it is most unlucky. But Jenny 
will let us treat her like an old friend — that is, without 
ceremony. We have plenty of time yet ; so now tell us 
about yourself, and what you have been doing all these 
years. 

Jen. What have I been doing all these years past? 
(Sadly,) Ah ! — that story — but I must not send you 
away dismal to your dinner-party. 

Mil. I know — I heard. We were so grieved, Jenny ! 
But why did you not write to us ? 

Jen. I knew that you felt for me. Perhaps thai was 
the reason I did not write. 

Chab. And of what description were these troubles ? 

Jen. You ask me, Charlotte ! You who are so clever, 
and have read romances — you, at least, might have 
guessed. It is all so long ago, it is hard to recollect — 
perhaps not worth while recollecting. 

Chab. Oh, of course. I merely asked to know how 
you had spent your time in the interval. I had no wish 
to allude to anything painful, I can assure you. 

Jen. I know — indeed, I know that. But when I think 
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of those days (pauses) It was the sadden change — 

the shock — that was so dreadful 

Mil. I know, and can qnite understand. And we felt 
for you, indeed. Well, all this time you 

Jen. All this time I was a day-labourer — out at polite 
slavery. Charlotte will understand me. A foolish boy, 
who has spent his last shilling, enlists ; a reduced girl — 
(pauses) — enters the service as a governess. 

Mil. Come, come, we won't talk of these dismal things 
any more. 

Jen. (excitedly). But we mu£t! No, I don't mean that 
— I like it; it does me good. Only for thinking over 
these things, I should have died. I had dreams to think 
on — dreams of the past, and dreams of the future. Under 
arrogance from the master, insult from the mistress, inso- 
lence from those below them — it kept me up. Shut up at 
night, cold and solitary, I forgot the goblins — the ugly 
ogres — of the past, and — feasted, Charlotte, on the images 
of the future. 

Mil. (taking her hand). That was quite sensible, Jenny, 
and like yourself. Always have hope, and look to the 
future. And now, what were these dreams ? 

Jen. I could think of what friends I had, and also, 
Charlotte, of what enemies — what things I could forget, and 
what things I should keep alive carefully and never forget ; 
things of the stupid, weary old past, to be forgiven, and 
injuries that were never to be forgiven — dearest Charlotte. 
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Chab. [coldly). That is all for yourself, of course. Your 
tone scarcely supports your words. But I think, as Harry 
says, it were better not to refer to these matters at all. 

Jen. {in a changed voice). Forgive me, I am so absurd, 
and have been so much alone, that I get to take quite a 
morbid view of all these things. I shall soon be properly 
trained {smiling). As I used to read out of our old Family 
Shakspeare, " Suffering is the badge of all our tribe." He 
must have meant the tribe of governesses ! 

Mil. Now, Jenny, you must be cheerful. All that is 
over now. Better days are coming — a little bird has 
whispered it to me. (Looks at his watch.) I declare, so late ; 
and I not dressed yet ! Civilisation demands its rights. 
I have very little time to give them to her in — (as he goes 
oiUy he tumsy and says, in a low voice) — ^Now, Charlotte, 
mind ! [^Eant. 

Jen. (walking about, and looking at the pictures). The 
dear old place — all unchanged! Ah, the Wouverman, 
with the white horse at the inn door — his favourite ; the 
books, the china cups, and the little Dresden figures — 
{takes one up) — not a leaf chipped off. Is it not strange, 
Charlotte ? In five years, health and spirits and love and 
joy and hope may all be broken, but a little delicate thing 
like this escapes ! 

Chab. It is quite in the common course of things. I 
suppose they have been properly taken care of 

Jen. Exactly — ^taken care of ! Ah, they should give us 
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china hearts. Fortunate those who have glass put over 
theirs ! But I am getting absurd again. (Taking up a 
photograph case,) And this picture — [sadly) — that has not 
been disturbed. I recollect the day it was done — oh, so 
well ! He wished to have me kneeling beside him, with 
his hand on my head. Dear, dear friend ! How I loved 
him — how I wept for him I Who was it that so cruelly 
changed him to me ? 

Char, (warmly). If you refer to me, I can be quite 
candid. You will do me the justice — at least, my friends 
do — ^to admit that I have never affected deceit. Harry 
has been j'^our friend, as he is always the friend of every 
one that has troubles ; while I have always said openly 
that 

Jen. Yes, I know ; and why not ? It is all so long 
ago, we can talk of this matter as of our bonnets and 
fashions — to fill up the time. But someway it seemed a 
little cruel. What injury had I done to you, Charlotte, 
that you should overwhelm me by so dreadful a retri- 
bution 7 

Chab. (excitedly). No injury in the world. It was a 
duty I owed to a dear and kind friend to — you know we 
agreed to speak candidly — to 

Jen. Yes; to open his eyes — to unmask the adven- 
turess ! Of course, it was conscientious ; that I know. 
But still, think what a blow it was for the poor adven- 
turess I Another, more vindictive, would have spent her 
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life in devising schemes of unchristian vengeance ; while 
I — poor weak I — (pauses) — come on a visit to you ! 

Chab. (hastily). I had no share 

Jen. I know. You are exculpated. Still, what an 
opportunity ! A revengeful woman — ^finding herself in this 
house again — the very house whence she had been turned 
out upon the world — would surely lay herself out for 
mischief ! Look at the opening : a kind, gentle husband, 
full of the best emotions, who feels that there has been 
injustice somewhere — an old friend, too, who likes her, 
and feels for her 

Chab. (excitedly). What ! you venture to say this ? 

Jen. I say, an unchristian woman, Charlotte ! And a 
clever as well as a designing woman. But, poor me ! a 
weak, feeble girl ; with no strength or spirit ! The old 
fires are long since burnt out : there are only ashes left. 

Chab. (excited). Oh, enough — quite enough ! You are 
our guest — that is, my husband's guest ; for I have had 
no share in bringing you here : I tell you so openly. But 
I understand your dark insinuations, and always knew 
how dangerous you were. I thank you for putting me on 
my guard. I laugh at your threats — I tell you so ! 

Jen. (excitedly). Ah, the old Charlotte still, and the old 
nature still unchanged ! But it is only fair to warn you, 
dear Charlotte, that others change too, and that there may 
be a new Jenny, now come into the house. 

Chab. I can despise such hints. I am strong enough 
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to defend myself now against any designing person's arts 
— -just, as you may remember, I was strong enough before ! 

Jen. Ah, and you allude to that! What courage! 
Better not. Take care — ^I warn you ! 

Char. You warn me ! 

[They look at each other steadily. 
Enter Milbanke and Vernon, both in evening dress. 

Mil. Now, Charlotte, your maid is waiting. She has 
some last finishing touches. — ^By the way, Vernon, 
I must introduce you. Jenny — Captain Vernon — a very 
old friend of mine. 

Vern. (bows ceremoniously). Delighted — ^pleasure 

(Starts,) What ! good gracious — the girl of the railway ! 

Jen. I have seen his face before. Ah, I recollect ! 

Mil. Our two ladies have been having a pleasant chat 
over old times ; or, more likely, exchanging notes about 
the fashions ; eh, Vernon ? In these days we have no 
time for sentiment. That brougham not come round yet ! 

[Exeunt Mtlbanee and Charlotte. 

Veen, (eagerly). We have met before. Miss Gray — only 
for a short time. But of course you must have for- 
gotten 

«Ten. No ; I could tell you the place and the day. I 
would have remembered you, had you passed me in the 
street. Kindness and kind people are too rare in this 
world to forget. 

Veen. That was one of the happiest days of my life. 
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I am a blunt soldier, and say what is too exaggerated for 
society. I care only for the service — that is, I did care. 

Jen. (smiling). Yes ; honour, truth, goodness, and deli- 
cate kindness are all exaggeration. 

Veen. But I never forgave myself for losing you in the 
crowd — so stupid of me. What must you have thought ? 

Jen. May I tell you ? It was I that lost you, Captain 
Vernon — and not by accident 

Veen. What ! you were tired of me ? 

Jen. No ; the world had then quite broken with me ; on 
me it had passed sentence. I was going out into its cold 

corridors, its dark vaults (Pauses,) Well, I thought 

it best to do violence to myself, and break the little gold 
chain we had been holding during that pleasant day. 

Veen, (eagerly). Then let us join it again now. For- 
give me if I tell you, I know something of your story — 
your noble story. Milbanke has just hinted it to me in 
the most delicate way. He has the truest heart. 

Jen. He ]ias ; yes. 

Veen. And his wife — she is quick; perhaps a little 
proud; perhaps a little exacting as to every bit of her 
husband's partiaHty. 

Jen. No; she has never forgiven me! Look in her 
face. 

Veen. But you will stay here ? I shall be here for 
some days. I want — ^if you will let me — to make myself 
known to you; to try and win your esteem and your 
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liking. For oh, Miss Gray, since that day in the railway 
carriage, your image has never been absent from me — 
has never been 

He-enter Milbanee and Chablotte. 

Mil. The brougham is round at last. We are sadly 
behind time, and shall have to put the horses to their best. 
Jenny, we are sorry to leave you ; but we are going into 
a place of punishment. Come, Vernon, will you take 
Mrs. Milbanke ? 

Vebn. (still looking at Jenny). I am all upset. To think 
of meeting this strange girl again ! There's more than 
chance in this. Oh, I beg your pardon. What am I 
thinking of! {Offers his arm hastily,) 

Mil. {aside). I could make a good guess. He seems 
struck at first sight. Poor Jenny, it is shameful to 
abandon you in this way ! There are books, piano — the 
old piano 

Jen. {smiling). Oh, I am pretty well accustomed to be 
alone. I shall contrive to amuse myself. Dear Charlotte 
has left me plenty to think of. Adieu ! 

\Music, Vebnon and Mes. Milbanke half looking 
round from the door; Jenny looking after them. 
Tableau. 

end of act I. 
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ACT n. 

Scene. — The Library; a Lamp with Shade on the Table, 

Jenny Gray reading. 

Jen. (after a pause). How strange to be back in this 
room once more, reading, as I used to read, every night I 
I might almost rub out those five terrible years, and 
easily fancy that last night had been that night. It is 
like a terrible dream. Should I treat it as a dream? 
[Eises and walks about,) How little changed is everything 
— everything seems just the same! There used to be 
ferns here in this window, and there they are now — 
pictures, furniture, all the same. I wonder she could 
tolerate these old-fashioned relics. The very last night I 
was here — how well I remember it ! — I sat in this chair and 
at this table, with a lamp lighted, just as this lamp is 
lighted. The air was filled with the scent of sweet 
flowers. I could hear the fountain playing in the garden, 
and I could see the moonlight falling in broad white 
bands upon the terrace. I almost felt happy, though he, 
my friend and father, lay up- stairs dying. She would not 
believe me if I said I loved him. Of course, I was 
greedily hungering after his gold and his lands. The 
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curse of dependency was upon me, and I had no title to 
set up to be loving, or faithful, or disinterested. {Very 
excited,) 

She dared to traduce me — to defame me — ^to cast me 
out of this little paradise ; to fling me on the world with- 
out his last blessing. And now she dares to defy me, 
insolently, with her old pride. {Fames.) Ah, Charlotte, 
I have come to reckon with you for every miserable 
instant of those five years. There was a house where 
they made me a dradge — ^where they put me lower than 
their servants — where the mistress insulted me before her 
guests — where I longed for death to come and release me 
from such degradation, because there was no other release. 
{Slowly.) For every hour of that slavery you shall reckon 
with me. On your own head be it. If you had been 
repentant, or kind, or gentle, I would have gone away 
from here to-morrow. Now I shall stay, and — ^ruin you! 
{Pauses.) Nothing changed heTe^{walks round, slowly 
looking up) — except myself. Yes, Charlotte, I have come 
to reckon with you for every miserable minute of those 
five years ! 

Charlotte ! — I could translate that name into — ^what ? — 
Kevenge ? No. Retribution is not revenge, neither is it 
punishment. Where one that has injured you challenges 
you, and says, ** Do your worst!" that is not revenge, 
but fair battle. And what an exquisite penalty ! That 
noble, generous man — ^he is but human! I would ask 
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but a week — a governess has special training. The 
gentleman of the house I Ah, she would go down like 
some infant! It is she who sacrifices him — it is her 
work, not mine. 

Sweet pictures — sweet flowers ! How happy I was ! 
I see myself that night kneeling by his chair, while his 
hand lay upon my hair. • Oh, that that hand should ever 
have been lifted up against me ! And when I asked could 
I help him, amuse him, show in any way how I loved 
him — ^how I remember his saying, in his soft, tender 
voice, "Poor child! thoughtful always. Would you sit 
and read to me as you used to do ; play some of the old 
silvery music which I have loved all my life to hear, and 
which is fast stealing away from me further and further ? ** 

{Slow music begins,) 
I knew what he meant. Often I had sat at his feet 
and read to him out of what he called ** the heavenly 
Shakspeare." That night I flew to fetch it down — ^a 
grey old book ; I took it from the lower shelf of that oak 
book-case. I see the very spot. Where should it be 
now? Sold — tom-up, perhaps, as old-fashioned; cast 
out upon the world like her who read out of it. Some- 
thing new and bright and gilt-edged would be more to her 
taste. (Goes over to the hook-case.) No ; it w here ! Dear 
old friend ! (Kisses it.) The only thing that links me to 
that night. The very same ! (Comes to the front y sits 
down, and begins to turn it over,) I sat at his feet, and 
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began for him out of the play we both loved. It almost 
opens at the place — at the very page. Here it was : — 

(^Begins to redd with pathos — music still playing,) 

" How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ; 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ear : soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet'harmony. 
Sit, Jessica : look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There's not the smallest orh which thou beholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubin^ 
6uch harmony is in immortal souls ! " 

[Pauses — music still playing,) And as I read, his eyes 
seemed to rest on me with a soft rapture and a calm 
gratefulness. I can see his loved face now. (Twms over a 
page,) What is this ? Some of his own dear writing — an 
old letter, perhaps. Yes. What is this ? Yes ; it is his name, 
his dear name — *^ John Milbanke,'' — a little trembling and 
faltering, as he wrote when that illness was upon him — a 
last letter to a dear friend, perhaps. Oh, if I but saw my 
name there — some aflfectionate mention — some word of 
love ! [Rises and reads. Music grows louder. She reads 
quickly,) ** In the name of God — Amen. I, John Mil- 

banke, being of sound mind and body" Why, a will 

begins always in this way. Yes ; it is his ! Good gracious I 
"Do hereby" — (reads on to herself, hurriedly) — " ail my 
estate of Milbanke to — ^to" — ah ! — [screams) — ** to Jenny 
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Gray! I have done her an injustice, and I wish, late 
though it bO) to repair it." Oh, good, kind, generous 
friend — (pathetically) — ^you believed in me, then, all the 
time ! (Pauses — then vehemently.) You did not cast me 
out. In your agony you thought of me ; in my absence 
you cared for me. And in those last moments the old 
image came back ; and mine may have been the last name 
on his lips. But I can give months and years to this 
memory. Kich again — ^powerful ! I have something else 
before me now. Eleven o'clock I Now, Charlotte, I am 
ready ! 

Enter Milbanee hastily. 

Mil. Well, Jenny, here we are back again. I hope you 
contrived to amuse yourself. 

Jen. Ah, poor Harry ! I did not think of him. 

Mil. We came away before the rest. Old Mrs. Man- 
tower insisted on bringing home Charlotte in her carriage. 
A very fair dinner, as dinners go, and wonderful company. 
So Yemon and I could smoke. I assure you I was quite 
in spirits. 

Jen. Still you came away 

Mil. Why, yes. After all, I am always glad to get 
back to this house ; I am beginning quite to love it. I 
like every tree — every red brick, even. I foresee I am 
fast hurrying into a state of squirearchy — the fine old 
English gentleman, you know. Besides, Yemon would 
come away — your old friend. Ah, Jenny, you never told 
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me that ! No matter ; he must account for himself. 
Besides — {looking round) — I wanted to get an opportunity 
of speaking to you, very confidentially — something that 
has heen on my mind for a very long time. Can you 
guess ? 

Jen. That old story. What does it matter now? 

Mil. Oh, hut it does. I am more serious than you 
think. The more this place grows upon me, the more I 
feel certain little twinges of conscience. It was so strange ; 
for I always thought it was to come to you. 

Jen. Ah, there is nothing strange in this life except — 
good fortune. 

Mil. Well, of course, I accepted what good fortune 
brought to us ; though I assure you I felt deeply for you, 
until this evening, something Charlotte told me, for the 
first time, has really made me quite unhappy. 

Jen. Poor Milbanke I I can believe it. 

Mil. You know what I mean, I see. I solemnly declare 
I was ignorant of that scene until to-day. I know you 
will believe me. 

Jen. (takes his hand). Indeed I do ; I always thought 
so. 

Mil. I recollect that dreadful night so well. It came 
like a thunderbolt upon me when I heard that you had 
gone away. And I recollect you had just been reading to 
him one of his old favourites — ^the large folio Shakspeare, 
I believe. It is here still, in its old place, or it should be 
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(looking). It's been taken away — ah, I declare you have 
found it out. You don't forget old friends, I see. 

Jen. It has been an old friend, indeed. [Music begins. 

Mil. Well, when I heard that you had gone, I went 
straight to his room. I knew all that you had done, and 
how truly j^ou loved him. I spoke — ^reasoned — told him 
a hundred little proofs of your affection — got angry even. 
I left him. Later, he sent for me. There were tears in 
his eyes, and he said to me, "I believe everything that 
you have said, and I wiU yet do justice to her." I was 
confident he would. 

Jen. And you did this for me? How kind — generous I 
how noble ! 

Mil. No, no. You make me quite ashamed. Imagine 
how grieved and astonished I was when I found that he 
had died without relenting. 

Jen. But perhaps he did — relent. Who can tell ? There 
might be some paper or 

Mil. No, no. I thought so once, and made the minutest 
search. But the point now is, my dear Jenny, what are 
we to do for you ? I have been racking my brain for 
some plan. I am not generous enough to make a whole- 
sale sacrifice ; I have others to look to. But, Jenny, you 
must have your share. It is on my conscience. 

Jen. No, no ; indeed no. I shall go on as I have 
begun. Kind, generous friend, how shall I ever thank — 
ever repay you ? But perhaps I may discover a way. 



« 
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Mil. Hush, hush ! We shall have something settled 
to-morrow. But this is certain — we have done with the 
govemesB for ever and ever. No going to France now. 
So sleep easy and sweetly to-night. 

Jen. (takes his hand and bends over it). Oh, how can I 
bring myself to do it ! 

Mil. Easily. We shall find persuasion and persuaders, 
never fear. Ah, how shabbily you treated me about 
Vernon ! For shame I Charlotte is to be here presently, 
and is to be a good girl. You understand ? I have lectured 
her. I have promised these cigars to Vernon half an hour 
ago. * [Eadt, singing, 

Jen. She is to be a good girly is she ? She will have 
to try. She will have opportunity — useful training. No 
school like a little adversity, or a change of station. Out 
she shall go [fiercely). Ah, Charlotte, this shall train you 
{with ecstasy, looking up), ' Oh, five years* suffering, 
misery, degradation! I count you nothing, now that I 
have lived for this ! [Showing paper,) 

(Music) 
(Starts,) Ah, but he must suffer with her I Noble, 
generous man, who chivalrously pleaded for the outcast — 
who chivalrously and unselfishly risked his own fortune 
to save the poor girl who had been so cruelly turned 
out ! How can I do it ? How can I make such a return 
for his goodness — snatch his fortune from him — cast him 
out as I was cast out ? No, no, no ; a thousand times 

N 
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no. (Pauses.) But is she to rule here ? Oh, loved and 
generous friend, who thought of ipe in your dying 
moments, look down and give me strength to make one 
more sacrifice ! The last words he traced with tender 
fingers will give me strength. I seem to hear his voice — 
(reads) — ** I have had enemies in my weary life, but I 
forgive them ; I have had sorrows, but they seem trifling 
now. It is sweeter and easier than I thought to forgive." 
That seems like a message from the grave. Yet it is not 
easy to forgive. And I dare not trust myself. Once she 
appears 

Enter Charlotte, and then Vernon, behind. 

This demon will rise up and force me on. I have not 
virtue for that restraint. I must put it beyond my power. 
(Louder,) This, Charlotte, is my revenge. (She holds 
out the pamper to the candle,) 

Char, (rushes forward). This your revenge ! Bear 
witness. Captain Vernon — you heard her ! Now we have 
her in her true colours. Thank Heaven for this ! 

Vbrn. Oh, Miss Gray I this is your friend's house ! 

Jen. What shall I do ? Yet — no, I will not explain. 
Let those who know me believe in me. 

Char. I prophesied this! We must look after our 
papers in this house, it seems. We must take care not to 
leave our guests alone when we dine out. I warned you, 
Captain Vernon. 
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Jen. This from her ! Thank Heaven, then, it has heen 
spared. I was a poor weak fool. 

Vern. (sighs). Why did I come in at such a moment ? 
Oh, for my old lost dream ! But it is only my old luck. 

Jen. Yes. Then she shall see me in my true colours. 
But I owe it to your generous heart. Captain Vernon, to 
preserve the treasure of your good opinion. To you I 
trust this — for it is mine! — (haughtily to Chaelottb) 
until the time comes when she may see it. 

Vern. [takes it and looks at it). Good gracious ! 

Enter Milbanke. 

I say, Milhanke 

Jen. No, no ; not now {seizing it). Not for the world, 
now. You must not read it. I acknowledge it ; I will 
hear all ; I will go away again. 

Mil. But what does all this mean ? What has hap- 
pened ? What paper have you there, Vemon ? 

Vern. Why, this is the most extraordinary ^Why, 

Milbanke, Milbanke 

Jen. Hush, hush I I conjure you, not a word to him 
— ^not a word to her, [Aside.) I would spare him. I 
see you know all now. You will do me justice. 

[Music begins. 
Dear, dear, kind friend [looking up), now in heaven, look 
down on me now, and give me strength for this sacrifice. 
[To Vernon.) You would not have me destroy him, who 
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has been so generous, so kind to me all his life ? No ; 
he must never know it. Keep my secret. I appeal to 
your honour — to your chivalry 

Vern. Generous girl ! [Gives her the paper.) I un- 
derstand it all now. But I cannot stand by and see such 
a sacrifice. 

Mil. What on earth is this riddle about — this whisper- 
ing ? Ah ! Vernon 

Vern. My dear Milbanke, one of the noblest riddles I 
have heard for many a day. 

Mil. Then you should not keep the answer between 
you and Miss Gray. 

Vern. (aside). Ah, a good idea ! I shall keep your 
secret ; but mind, on terms. Miss Gray. 

Jen. There, then ! {Tears up paper.) It was a letter 
to me. The answer is lost for ever. 

Char. Ah, Harry, what does all this mean ? It must 
not be, and 

Vern. {aside to her). Hush ! You can trust nUy can 
you not ? Well, she has acted nobly — generously. I can 
say no more ; but it will be wise never to let Harry even 
suspect. 

Mil. Tearing up papers — ^whisperings. Ah, Vernon, 
Vernon ! sly fellow. Perhaps I have guessed your riddle 
already — eh ? Come I 

Vern. Perhaps so. I shall ask Miss Gray to tell me 
the answer to-morrow; that is, -if man's perseverance, 
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and man's love, ever yet prevailed — (aside) — she shall 
not lose anything by her noble sacrifice of to-night. 

Chab. (aside). What can they mean? But, Harry, 
that paper 

Mil. [to her). Hush, hush ! you will spoil all. Don't 
you see how charmingly everything is going on ? (Looks 
at his watch.) God bless me, how late it is ! Poor Jenny 
here must have had such a vigil of it. 

Jen. No, indeed ; they were some of the sweetest 
hours I ever spent. 

(Music begins.) 
1 was in a sort of dream, thinking of the old days. And 
I found out an old friend that I used to know long ago — 
this dear old Shakspeare. As I opened it, soft clouds 
of recollection seemed to float out of its pages — gracious 
fancies ; and (to Vernon) they were not all dreams ! 

Vebn. Yes ; I understand now. 

Jen. It has brought back hope, and joy, and repose, 
and soft forgiveness. I mean to ask you to give it me 
to-morrow morning. 

Mil. (taking it). This old musty creature ! My dear 
Jenny, you shall have one, the most splendidly bound— — 

Jen. No, no ; none but this, none but this. You know 
not what pleasure it has brought to me ; and ah ! what 
pain also. Yet even sacrifice is sometimes very sweet. 

(Music still playing.) 

CURTAIN FALLS. 



"A BURNT CHILD DREADS THE FIRE." 



Characters : 
MR. FOX SELBY, Q.O. 
COLONEL BULSTOCK. 
MR. CHEWTON (his Yalet). 
MRS. FOX SELBY. 
PATTY (her Maid). 



"A BUENT CHILD DEEADS THE 

FIEE." 



Scene. — The Wooden Bndge Inn, Wales. 

Time. — The present day, 

Patty. Past eight o'clock, and a fine sunny morning. I 
suppose she'll be ringing again in a moment. He's been 
out these two hours, looking for a carriage for her. He 
never rings — ^no, nor wouldn't, if he was on his dying 
bed. Poor fellow ! Two months married, and come down 
to this here little out-of-the-way inn. I hope it will end 
well. {Goes over to the table.) Oh, the letters in, I see I 
(Takes them up one by one,) That's from Mr. Jackson, the 
attorney. That's from her mother. Ugh ! I know her 
hand — ^writes every day. That's a brief — ^I know them 
pretty well. That's from her schoolfellow, at the Victoria 
House Academy, Fanny Cox^ — ah, nice doings went on 
there I I'd give one of my teeth to find it all out — and 
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then tell the poor man. I'm sure there's something ahout 
it in this. (Peeps into it.) Never mind, I'll see it by- 
and by. She does throw everything about so. 

I wonder has that nice gentleman that came last night 
come in yet. Such an air of elegance and the first families 
about him ! — quite nice, high manners. I wonder what 
their business is ? I must find that out. {Bell rings,) 
There's her bell. Well, I never knew a lady as rang that 
way, as didn't end badly. 

Enter Mr. Fox Selby. 

Selby. Patty, surely you must have heard your mistress 
ringing ? 

Patty. Indeed, yes, sir ; you are quite right, sir ; she 
does ring, when she does. 

Selby. Now, Patty, you mustn't say those things. Tell 
her I have made out a carnage and a sweet pair of ponies, 
and that we shall start after breakfast. So she may as 
well come down dressed for the drive. 

Patty. Dressed, sir ? Oh, if the tea and muffins is to 
wait for that — (aside) — ^Heaven help the poor gentleman's 
breakfast. [Eadt. 

Selby. Curious girl — ^but honest. Cannot get her to 
like Georgey — all, I believe, from a sort of attachment to 
me, her old master. Faithful creature I (^Goes up to the 
table,) Ah I mail in, I see ! Letters — letters. Halloo — 
what's this hideous spectre? (Takes up brief.) Have 
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they daredy after all my orders, to send one of these ogres 
after me ? Avaunt ! But stop — what does Mr. Jaokson 
say ? " Sir, — ^Most important and pressing matter — 
instructions for drawing Mr. Bilberry's will-^-£250,000 — 
shall be down myself to-morrow to consult." Why, that 
is to-day. I shall have to sit at home for his six-and- 
eightpenny majesty; and poor Georgey will be so dis- 
appointed. No matter, she can drive herself over — it is 
only ten miles. What a pastoral little creature she is ! 
Now, I shall write to all my miserable bachelor friends — 
** My dear friends, — ^If you want a guileless, innocent, 
unhackneyed wife, do as I did — ^marry one fresh out of a 
boarding-school." 

Enter Patty. 

Patty. Please, sir, she'll be down in ten minutes — she 
says, sir. 

Selby. Then I hand over the tea to you, Patty. Mind, 
muffins nicely buttered — toast ready — ^ham and eggs 
fizzing. Put in five spoonfuls, and turn on the hot water, 
while I go down and speak to our hostess about dinner. 

[_Exit. 

Patty {going to the table and making tea). Turn on the 
hot water, indeed ! Poor gentleman ! She'll do that for 
him! Dear, dear! How this reminds me of the old 
single-gentleman days, when I did all this for him — 
before she came. Lord-a-mussey, and goodness me, if 
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here ain*t Mr. Chewton, the elegant stranger, as I calls 
him! 

Enter Chewton, 

Lor ! Mr. Chewton, you are early ! 

Chew. Yas ; I've been taking a strawl, just to give one 
a wheat before breakfast. Do you know, Miss Patty, I 
think I'll have it in the arbour — all-frisky, as the French 
say. 

Patty. Charming man — (aside) — and Mr. Chewton, sir, 
now how do you find this place ? 

Chew. Well, fair, fair, fair! Good attempts at the 
trees and water; but tame, tame, my dear. On the 
whole, my dear lady, after town and the parks, rerly, 
rerly, a man that's once nussed in the lap of town 
becomes, as the French say, exgeent — ex-giant. 

Patty. Lor ! does he now, Mr. Chewton, an ex-giant ? 

Chew. He do. It spiles a fellow. Though, indeed, 
as I got to the top of the 'ill, I jest shut my eyes, and for 
the moment puz-ertively thought I was in'aleing the 
sweet hairs of St. Jeames' Square. 

Patty. Is your master down yet, Mr. Chewton ? 

Chew, {icith disgust). My what ? 

Patty. The Colonel that came last night. 

Chew. My dear lady, the expression last used has 
grown quite wulgar. Oh! it puts me quite ajar. Pus- 
sonally, I don't mind. By the way — {looks round 
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cautiously) — there's rather a delicate business has brought 
us down here — quite a sort of mustery. I oughtn't to 
mention it — but to you, my dear 

Patty [drawing close). Oh, Mr. Chewton, I so love 
musteries ! 

Chew. I always was of a dipple-hermetic turn myself. 
But, my dear, can you be secret — have you tack ? 

Patty. Plenty, oh, plenty ! Do tell me. 

Chew. Well, you must know that it has been remarked 
by a fellow that wrote a book of ficksen, that there ain't a 
genteel family that hasn't got a skelington in a box, or a 
cupboard, or behind the sideboard, or somewheres in the 
'ouse. 

Patty. Lor, you don't tell me so ? 

Chew. Oh, everybody knows that. Well, you see, we 
are to be married — to a hairess, with esteets, and all that 
sort of thing. But there's a draw-beak. 

Patty. Lor, Mr. Chewton, now what's a draw-beak — 
a parrot ? 

Chew. My dear, you was brought up in a village, 
surely. A draw-beak is a hobstacle. Our hairess is 
rayther old, ill-fevered, has a hawful temper, and is 
jealous as a cat. 

Patty. Lor, Mr. Chewton, why that's four draw-beaks. 
But about the skelington — do now, dear Mr. Chewton. 

Chew. Well, everything was going on smooth. Pus- 
sonally, I had no objection to the match ; when, just as 
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the day was fixed, the Colonel's coat come home, and, as 
I may say, the very breakfast laid, when suddingly 

Patty (eagerly). The skelington walked out of the cup- 
board ? 

Chew. No ; but, to use the language of the wulgar, there 
was a rumpus — a perfect kick-up. A cousin, my dear, who 
had a brother, for whom she wanted our heiress, comes 
to her with a story about the Colonel and your mis — I 
mean lady. The cousin, my dear, had been at a school 
— Victoria House Academy, with your lady, and the 
Colonel and she had an afiair — what the French call a liar- 
song. (Shakes his head mysteriously; Patty shakes hers,) 

Patty. No ! Dear me, how awful! And now, what's 
a liar-song ? 

Chew. Please no ; I'd rayther not — (waves off the sub- 
ject)-^TB.yiher not, indeed. You never hear or see of 
such an unplaysent scene. My Colonel, who, with all his 
draw-beaks, is a gentleman, and tcould not kumpermise 
any female, denies the 'hole. So do I. And what do you 
think — the hend is that she is coming off down here full 
post, to get face to face with her and expose him — and 
exposed he will be I much fear. 

Patty (joyfully). But we'll see the liar-song. 

Chew. Hush, hush ! Exactly. 

Patty. And the two skelingtons walking out together ? 

Chew. But what we wish to negocerate now, is a pri- 
vate meeting between my Colonel and your lady ; for the 
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hairess will be down here in the day, and we only got off 
by saying we had to go and meet the Dook of Cambridge 
at a review, or a hinspection. 

Patty. I know. I'll manage it. Leave it all to me, 
Mr. Chewton ; and, as they'll be down to breakfast in a 
moment 

Chew. All right ! Ajew, my dear 1 revore I [Exit. 

Patty. Elegant man ! But only think of a mustery 
getting up here. "What fun I Ah, I knew no good would 
come of the boarding-school. My poor, poor master I 
What will become of him when they tell him about the 
liar-song I Ah ! here she is. 

Enter Mrs. Selby. 

Mrs. S. Dear me! I thought he was. here — my Fox. 
Where is your master ? 

Patty. Master ! [Aside,) She puts me all a-jar 1 
Oh! Mr. Selby, m'm ? He's gone out, m'm. 

Mrs. S. But were you not talking to some one 9 

Patty. Well, m'm, a poor girl may do that without 
being hung for it. It ain't again' the law of England, 
m'm ; is it ? 

Mrs. S. It seems to me you forget yourself a little 
sometimes, Patty ; and only that you were an old and 
faithful retainer of my husband's 

Patty. Oh yes, m'm ; very good of you. (Aside.) 
Wait until the liar-song comes out. [Exit. 
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Mrs. S. I never liked that girl. She affects a sort of 
property in my Fox. He never will let me tell him 
about that business at Victoria House. I do wish it was 
off my mind, and I should have told him before ; then I 
might be something like the bit of nature he insists on 
calling me. The best is, I am not one bit of a bit of 
nature. That was a very dangerous adventure. If he 
had only seen us at Victoria House, when I and Fanny 
Cox were hoaxing that odious Colonel Bulstock, who 
used to stare at us as we walked in procession, the two 
Miss Tweakams bringing up the rear, like sergeants, with 
parasols fixed. After all, when the wretch had the 
impudence to write a letter proposing to run away with 
me, was there any great harm in my playing off a joke, 
making him come to the window in the garden, on such 
a frosty night ? Poor man, ha, ha ! But, instead, he 
only heard screams of laughter from the whole school 
behind me. Shall I ever forget his fury ! " Never mind, 
miss,'* he said, **I'll make you repent this. We have to 
go to India ; but I shall come back. I swear I'll hunt 
you out, wherever you are, and carry you off, whether 
you like it or not. So, look out ! you shall pay for this." 
The thought sometimes frightens me at night — if he were 
to come back. But he won't. No one ever does come 
back the same. I suppose he's all dried and shrivelled 
up by this time — yellow as a guinea, with goggle eyes, 
inflamed with hot curries and pepper ! They keep the 
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regiments out there ten or twelve years, and the result is 
sometimes frightful. 

Enter Mr. Selby, 

Mrs. S. See, dear, I'm all ready dressed. 

Selby. Very late, though. You are getting quite like 
this ham and eggs, dear. 

Mrs. S. How, dear ? 

Selby (pauses). Why, utterly spoiled ! 

Mrs. S. But then, dear, recollect there's nothing you 
are so fond of in the world. 

Selby. Nicely said. Thank you. Well, dear, the 
carriage will be round here in a quarter of an hour. You 
can drive yourself over, and take Patty as a chaperon. 

Mrs. S. What ! Oh, won't you come ? 

Selby. No, dear ; duty calls. Mr. Bilberry wants his 
will made. 

Mrs. S. How cruel I I wish it was made, and probate 
taken out — isn't that the correct phrase ? — and that old 
Bilberry himself 

Selby. Was snug and comfortable in his family vault 
—eh? 



Mrs. S. Odious monsters they are ; and the shocking 
language they use — {looking at the brief) — " seized in 
fee," " tail male," — ha, hal What is that ? the end of 
a gentleman's dress coat ? 

Selby. Not bad, dear. That would have made the. 

o 
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court and jury laugh, though, Heaven knows, that is easy 
enough. 

Mbs. S. ''All hereditaments, appur-tenances, tenan- 
cies, fee-simple." {Pushes it away,) Oh, my poor head ! 
Do tell me what is a fee-simple and appurtenance ? 

Selbt. Listen then, dear, for the law is going to speak 
in all its awful majesty. First 

Mrs. S. If the law were just to finish that first bit of 
buttered toast, it would be heard more distinctly. 

Selby. Then the law will do as it is bid. "Well, a fee- 
simple is something grand, noble, ample ; something per- 
fect — an absolute dominion — a husband, for instance. 
I'm B, fee-simple. 
-Mrs. S. {laughing). Ha, ha! Dreadfully simple, indeed. 

Selby. No irreverence. Whereas, an appurtenance is 
something belonging to, or attached to, the fee. A wife 
is an appurtenance. 

Mrs. S. Oh, I see. Then, to carry out my character 
of being an appurtenance, suppose I help myself to this 
cheque, and prove I am attached to the fee. 

Selby. My dear child, you are quite brilliant this 
morning; for a child of nature, fresh from the educa- 
tional hothouse called a boarding-school, it surprises me. 
{Rises,) 

Mrs. S. {rising). Why do you say that always ? 
{Aside,) I wish I could get that notion out of his 
head. You know I often told you, that at Miss Snorton*s 
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seminary, Victoria House Academy, we were a very wild 
set indeed ; and there is one little matter which I ought 
to have related 

Selby. Nonsense 1 a school-girl's romp I Corked 
whiskers on Miss Snorton, I suppose, when she was 
asleep. No, no, dear. I knew perfectly what I was 
about. What I said to myself was : "No waltzing, no 
flirting, no sitting in halls ; a pure bit of nature for me ; 
something fresh, simple, unhackneyed ; something that 
actually could not have had opportunity to valse, flirt, 
and sit in halls. Was not a boarding-school clearly the 
place ? and in Victoria House Academy — ^principal. Miss 
Snorton — I found my bit of nature — a charming little 
peasant, as I may call her, gentlemen of the jury, who 
passed directly from the schoolroom to the church. 

Mes. S. (seriously). But I tell you. Fox, and I always 
wanted to tell you, that there was a Httle matter 

Selby. The case is over ; the jury is discharged ; and 
see, Mr. Bilberry has been waiting all this time in the 
most patient manner. I beg your pardon, sir. I shall 
just take you down for an airing into the arbour, and 
spend the whole morning there ; so by-bye, appurtenance I 

\_Exit Selby. 

Mbs. S. By-bye, fee-simple ! There again ! it is hope- 
less I And I believe he is right. As he said, a mere 
school-girl's frolic ; and, how funny, his notion of corking 
whiskers on old Miss Snorton ! I declare, I wish we had. 
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What a comic trick I But, after all, my dear Fox is so 
sensible, and always takes a sensible view ; and, as he 
said, once he was done with a case he puts his brief in 
the fire. We women are so much more foolish than men. 

Enter Colonel Bulstock, with Patty, who points 
mysteriously, and exit. 

Col. {advancing). Yes ; there she is ! My dear madam — 
Mrs. S. {starts, looks at him fixedly, screams, and 
rushes out). What, Colonel Bulstock ! 

Col. {looking after her amazed). What an absurd recep- 
tion ! What can she mean ? Very odd behaviour ! I see 
I shall want all my diplomacy ; and I begin to be afraid 
I shall have a business of some sort here ; she's just as 
absurd as she was when a school-girl. {Walking about 
impatiently,) Such a mess to be dragged into ! Here I 
get back, after being grilled and toasted five years in 
India, and succeed in captivating a wealthy charmer on 
board the packet — wealthy, but {makes a face) elderly — 
wealthy, but {makes another face) ugly ! Wealthy, sir, 
but {makes a face) jealous as a cat. Well, everything is 
settled, and I am to be made what is called a {makes a 
face) happy man, when some meddling cousin, who was 
at the school, says, on hearing the joyful news, " Why, 
that must be the dissipated Bulstock who was running off 
with a little girl at our academy I " My elderly charmer 
falls into a fury, and taxes me with my baseness. Of 
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course, I deny it ; that is, I have to deny it in the most 
solemn way. Said I, **If we do not trast each other, 
better far end all at once I — better far we had never met 
— better far let me go back to my grave in India I" It 
wasn't better far at all, but I said so. I thought I had 
managed her, for she was greatly affected ; but my man, 
Chewton, found out from her maid, that she had got 
chapter and verse — ^name and address, sir — and was 
actually starting for this hole — to see the girl, and learn 
everything. Not a moment was to be lost. She was to 
leave by the six train this morning, and would be due — 
let me see — in an hour ; so we just got the start of her. 
There'll be an awful scene I Shell be pulling the hair in 
handfuls out of her head, unles9 I can coax my little 
school-girl to leave the place for a day, or forget the 
whole business. Trust you, Bulstock, my boy, for that ! 
Not a bad hand at that line of business. I must turn on 
a little tendresse, eh ? Hush ! There 1 Ah, ah ! I knew 
she'd come back. 

Enter Mrs. Selby ; she stands at the comer, 

Mrs. S. {embarrassed and a^gitated), 1 have thought it 
better to return to see you, for one moment, to save misery, 
and conjure you to go away — sir ; for if my Fox — my 
husband — knew 

Col. Your Fox shall not — ^I swear it. Now, my dear 
madam, surely {Advances,) 
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Mrs. S. (in terror). Keep off; stand back, sir. What 
do you want here, sir ? 

Col. (aside). How odd she is ! I must try a little of 
the old tendresse. Surely you remember the old happy 
days — ^the night in the garden (advancing), 

Mrs. S. (putting chairs between), A step nearer, and I 
scream for assistance ! 

Col. For Heaven's sake, do nothing of the sort ! But 
really this seems rather unkind, after all that has passed ; 
that happy night when — when (aside) I was laid up a 
month with bronchitis after it. Let me remove this 
ludicrous fence (taking chair), 

Mrs. S. K you lay a finger on that chair, 1*11 scream 
for assistance. • 

Col. (impatiently). Absurd. Can you know on whose 
account I really came down ? 

Mrs, S. Yes, I do know your infamous scheme. 

Col. Infamous, ma'am ? 

Mrs. S. Yes, your vile plot against a poor girl that 
never harmed you. 

Col. (scomfvUy), Anything but a girl, I can tell you ; 
unless anything on the other side of forty be a girl. 

Mrs. S. Your politeness is quite in keeping. Will you 
leave the room, sir ? 

Col. Now do be reasonable. If you only knew how I 
have suffered about this business ; the miserable nights ; 
the difficulties I have had to find you out, and now you 
put this wretched obstacle in the way 
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Mrs. S. Do yon dare to speak thus of my hnsbaDd 



Col. (mysteriously). He's all safe, if that's what's on 
your mind. I watched him out of the garden ; and I'll take 
care that he shan't know a syllable till after you have left. 

Mrs. S. Do you dare (faintly) — Go away — quick, quick ! 
before I lose my self-control, and raise this window 

Col. Folly ! How am I to make this creature reason- 
able ? My dear madam, the golden minutes are flying ; 
half an hour and it will be too late ; come, fly from this 
place, I implore of you ! It will only be for a short time ; 
and then you can return to your husband, and no one a 
bit the wiser. Make a pretence of going out for a drive ; 
I saw a carriage ready at the door. (She's giving way I 
see.) (She stands y her eyes closed, and pressing her hand to 
her side,) You know I have a little claim on you ; you 
treated me very badly that night at the school ; but I'll 
make it up to you some day, and I assure you I'll have 
the power. I am getting lots of money, and a splendid 
place — gardens, greenhouses, graperies. You won't refuse 
me this trifle. What will become of me, for I have very 
little money of my own ! (Patty enters softly, bringing 
in Mr. Selby.) Yes, yes, you will ; I see it in your eyes ; 
dearest madam, lose not a moment ; fly — ^fly I get your 
things. (Begins to get over the chairs ; she screams. Me. 
Selby comes forward, looks from one to the other.) 

Selby. This is all very singular. What game are you 
playing at with these chairs ? 
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Col. There, I knew it. Such absurdity, and such a 
mess 1 Ridiculous ! 

Selby. Would you have any objection to my removing 
these chairs ; there is so little room ? 

Col. {impatiently). Such a position to bring a man 
into! 

Selby. Well, I agree with you ; to see a man at your 
time of life struggling with a chair in that way. But is 
any one going to tell me what is all this about ? 

Col. I don't care who hears it, or who knows it ; I'd 
trumpet it to the whole town. 

Selby. Very fair^ Then, perhaps, you wouldn't object 
trumpeting it to me in private here, while you, my dear, 
retire to your room. 

Mrs. S. {catching his arm). No, no, no ! It's nothing ; 
he meant nothing ; let him go. 

Col. Oh, I meant what I meant. I don't want to go 
at all. No huggermuggering for me. 

Selby. I quite endorse this gentleman's view as to there 
being no huggermuggering; so I will again ask you to 
leave us, and 

Mrs. S. {clinging to him). No, no, don't ; you will not. 
It will kiU me ; you will kill him ; he will kill you. No, 
no! 

Selby. Three left dead on the field ! Do you take us 
for the famous Irish cats ? Go now, I must insist — let 
me respectfully hand you to your chamber. There ! 
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Mbs. S. (sobbing). Oh, oh ! 

Patty {at the back). LawB o* me ! "What did I say ? 
The liar- song is coming 1 

Selby {walks to her). Patty, I must trouble you also to 
retire from the room, and some few feet from the place 
where the key turns. 

Patty. I scorns keyholes. [Exit. 

Mrs. S. {hurriedly to the Colonel). Steeped as you are 
in infamy, I will still so far degrade myself as to ask you 
to say nothing of this to him. [Exit. 

Col. Steeped as I am in infamy! The woman's cracked 
— ^mad as a she-hatter I 

Selby. Now, sir, would you explain this business ? 

Col. Steeped in infamy ! Oh, certainly, I shall tell you 
everything. I am a blunt man — a plain man. 

Selby. So I see. 

Col. It's quite a simple matter. In the first place, I 
am going to be married to 

Selby. That's not so simple a matter. Well ? 

Col. To a woman with lots of money — an heiress — 
but, sir, with the very devil of a 

Selby. I beg your pardon — {jgoes softly up and speaks 
out) — Go away, Patty ; I thought you scorned keyholes 
— {comes down) — I beg your pardon. You were marrying 
some one with a devil 

Col. Yes, a devil of a temper — ^mad with jealousy and 
fury. Five thousand a year, if she has a shilling. 
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Selby. That seems sane enough ! 

Col. Yes, sir — {makes a face) — ^but a five-thousand-year 
old also. Well, sir, she is to be down here in an hour or 
so; and if she sees your wife, it is all over with the 
match. You wouldn't make me a beggar, sir ? 

Selby. Certainly not; our poor-rates are sufficiently 
burdened as it is. But why should my wife have this 
effect on her ? 

Col. Suppose a cousin of mine was at the same school 
with your wife — suppose I said in a letter, " How is that 
nice girl I saw in the parlour of the school ? " — suppose I 
wrote in a bantering way, ** I am quite in love with that 
girl," — ^you know what rubbish we put into letters! — 
Don't you see ? (Aside,) He may suppose as much as 
he wishes.. 

Selby. Well, supposing all these supposes, it doesn't 
quite clear up about the chairs. 

Col. No matter about the chairs, sir. The point is, do 
you want a scene ? Do you want the indecent spectacle 
of two women tearing the hair in handfuls out of each 
other's heads ? Do you want shrieks and screams, and 
the police called in ? You are a shrewd, clever man — 
every one says you are sure to rise. Well, I was simply 
asking your wife to go away from here for the day, to 
keep out of my five thousander's way and avoid a 
scene ; for a scene there will be as sure as my name is 
Bulstock ! 
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Selbt. What ! Any relation to Bulstock the Q.C., my 
learned brother ? 

Col. Why — (hesitates) — only his — brother — {aside) — 
as he calls him his brother, I suppose I can do the 
same ? 

Selby. You don't say so? I'm delighted. (Shakes 
hands,) Bulstock' s the best friend I have in the world. 
The soundest opinion at the bar. Of course you have 
heard of Bulstock on Ejectment ? 

Col. Oh, to be sure I Over and over again. 

Selby. For the Q.C.'s sake I'd do anything. What 
you say, Colonel, is quite reasonable, and she shall do 
it, my dear sir. Why, there's a carriage actually ordered. 
I'm afraid, though, she was a little rough. After all, 
in boarding-schools, girls are so simple and unsophisti- 
cated ! 

Col. Oh, uncommonly unsophisticated and simple. I 
tell you one thing, though, as you are so kind — ^I suppose 
I may speak frankly, hey ? 

Selby. Now, that's so like Bulstock the Q.C. I recol- 
lect we were in a case together, and his turning round, 
with the back of his hand to his mouth 

Col. (^uts his hand to his mouth). Like this ? Exactly. 
He was always doing that. But, I tell you frankly, you'll 
have to be a little stiff with Mrs. S. Her back is up — 
excuse the expression — and she says no husband bom 
will make her do it 
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Selbt. Oh, we'll see about thatt Bat, only think, 
Bulstock's brother ! Here, Georgey. 

Enter Mrs. Selby, downcasU 

Selbt. Well, my dear, this gentleman and I have 
talked it all over, and 

Mrs. S. {eagerly). And you will let him go ? You will 
not harm him ? He meant nothing. 

Selby. I will let him go — and I won't harm him — and 
he seems to me most reasonable. 

Mrs. S. Reasonable ! Oh, John, John I What is all 
this? 

Selby. Now, no folly, my dear ; but go and get ready 
to do what he says. In fact, I want to be rid of you for 
a time. I positively can do no business with all these 
interruptions. 

Mrs. S. This from you ! You that should protect and 
guard me I 

Selby (gravely). Now I must insist. I am sorry to see 
this prudery in you. You must learn to do like the rest 
of the world. Lady This and Mrs. That have done it 
again and again. I tell you, it will make no difference — 
you shall come back again, and no one a bit the wiser. 
I'm not one of those squeamish husbands. 

Mrs. S. I won't ! I won't ! I'll lie down and die first. 
You may drag me to the carriage. 

Selby. Good gracious I Temper, obstinacy, wayward- 
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ness I Sorry to discover these virtues in yon. I insist, 
my dear. This gentleman has a claim on me. I wonld 
do anything for Bulstock's brother — author of the best 
law book in the language. 

Col. Eeally, I take this as very friendly of you indeed. 
(Shakes hands.) 

Selbt. Not at all. If we don't help each other in these 
little schemes 

Mrs. S. (bursts out sohhing). Oh, what is to become of 
me ! They are in a conspiracy together, and I am help- 
less ! 

Selby {sternly). Now your bonnet. Colonel, as you 
have set your heart on this, you shall be gratified. Any- 
thing for Bulstock's brother. 

Col. Oh, yes ! I always call him a brother. 

Selby. CaU\nm\ Why not? 

Col. {confused). Oh, of course, if you have a brother, 
you always call him your brother. 

Selby. Well, it is the usual custom. {Buns to the 
inndow,) I declare, there's the carriage waiting — and 
good ponies, too. Ten miles an hour! Look, look. 
Colonel — they'll cut out the work for you. 

CoL. No better, and 

Enter Chewton. 

Chew. Beg pardon, sir. Could I say a word to you ? 
Particular — ^preevately, you know, sir ! 
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Mas. S. (screams). Ah, that's his confederate! — ^his 
emissary! He's been prowling about, tampering with my 
maid. Oh, don't you see the plot now ? 

Chew. Berly, now, this langidge is quite uncalled for. 
I repuderate being an immersary. 

Col. Go away, Chewton. (Eant Chewton.) I say, 
then, hadn't she better put up a few things — a little sac, 
you know, in case 

Selby. Cleverly thought of! That's Bulstock the Q.C. 
all over. Now, madam, we are waiting. 

Mrs. S. (excited). I'll not go ; I'll not go ! I'll fling 
myself under the wheels ! I'll die sooner. 

Col. (in a rage). I warn you ; there'll be violence, for 
I must go through with it somehow. 

Mrs. S. I don't care ! Heaven, who protects the weak, 
will give me strength ! I'll barricade myself in my room, 
and you — (to Selby) — you, sir, for shame ! Another 
husband would have k — ^k — ^ki-cked that wretch down- 
stairs. Thank Heaven, we are in England, not in 
T-t-wrkey ! [Eadt Mrs. Selby. 

(The two gentlemen look at each other.) 

Col. There, sir, what do you think of that ? 

Selby. And married direct from a boarding-school ! 
A bit of nature, as they call it; a morsel of sweet 
simplicity ! 

Col. My dear sir, if you were to be a widower five 
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hundred times in succession, you'd never be up to the 
women. That's my experience. 

Selby. I believe you are right. I'm a&aid we can do 
jiothing for you here. 

Col. I see that I must only face the enemy. I assure 
you my heart sinks at the notion I I tell you they'll be 
in each other's hair ! Do you know — ^you won't be angry 
at my saying it — ^but {mysteriously) I am afraid it looks 
like a touch of that, {Touches his forehead,) 

Selby {looks at him steadily). No ! it couldn't be ; it's 
only a little oddity. I could do anything for Bulstock's 
brother. 

Col. Oh, as for that — you won't be angry — ^but it's 
only fair to tell you that was all a bit of a fiction. 

Selby. A fiction, sir ! why, you said 

Col. Excuse me; distinctly not. I merely meant in 
the sense that you said he was your brother. 

Selby. Oh, indeed. This seems rather an odd pro- 
ceeding. I don't at all understand. 

Col. It is, I confess ; but really I am so harassed and 
wearied. The only thing for me now is to keep out of 
the way ; so good-bye, and a thousand thanks. \Exit, 

Selby {looTdng after him). Very singular all this. He 
certainly said he was Bulstock's brother. What can all 
this mean ? But the change in G-eorgey is what distresses 
me most ! What fury in her eyes, or pretended fury — 
for it's not a bit like her. That girl Patty was right. 
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And that fellow turning out not to be Bnlstock^s brother 
{angrily). What the devil did he mean by such humbug ; 
and what does she mean by such open rebellion all of a 
sudden? But I won't give way, I am determined; I 
shall put it down with a firm hand — for her own sake 
(solemnly). The married man that once hesitates is lost ! 

Enter Patty (mysteriously). 

Here is this girl again. What do you want here ? You 
are always busy prjdng about. 

Patty (aside). Law I how short he is with me. That's 
all her! No, indeed, sir. But I've come to tell you 
something — that he says — ^Mr. Chewton says — you ought 
to know 

Selby. Ought to know ! What are you talking about, 
girl ? Who's Mr. Chewton ? 

Patty. The Colonel's own gentleman. Elegant to a 
degree I Oh, my poor, poor master I I warned you it 
would come to this. Oh, but lors, such things as he 
have told me ! 

Selby. About what ? 

Patty. About her and the old liar-song. Oh, sir I 
Oh — oh — oh, sir! He says you'll see the skelingtons 
walking out of the cupboard. 

Selby. The girl's going mad. Skeletons and cup- 
boards ! What are you talking about ? 

Patty. Oh, he says that ever since that night at Vic- 
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toria House, when she was caught making the assassig- 
nation 

Selby [starting), A what ? 

Patty. An assassignation — ^that was his word — ^in the 
garden, with the wicked old Colonel. 

Selby. Oh, a light flashes on me here ! What do you 
mean ? Does he say they knew each other before ? 

Patty. Lor o' me, to be sure ! old, old friends! Letters, 
sir. Oh, it was hawful scandal the day she was to get 
you after that, as Mr. Chewton says. That was the night 
the liar- song began. 

Selby (walking up and down). Good heaven ! it's all 
beginning to break on me, even from this girl's confused 
statement. It's true ; all true, I'm convinced. Why, 
this explains everything — everything! It's too clear; 
old friends, of course ; and they've settled their plans 
together : she and this old, degraded, abandoned Colonel. 
They thought they had some poor, soft fool to deal with. 
It's horrible, horrible [pressing his forehead) — my poor 
head swims round. To think of one apparently so inno- 
^ cent and soft, fresh from a boarding-school, too — ha ! ha ! 

'3 A sweet bit of nature — ha ! ha ! Patty ! Patty ! — [wildly) 

— come here ! You're not a sweet bit of nature I 

Patty. Laws, me, no, sir ! 

Selby. Then never be one — they're hollow mockeries 
— whitened sepulchres — decayed, shrivelled skeletons. 

Patty. The very words Mr. Chewton said, sir. 

P 
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Selbt (earnestly). Patty, Patty, you are a good girl — 
(takes her hands) — ^and I spoke harslily to you awhile 
ago — ^I did not know what you were then : you are a 
good girl — a very nice girl 

Patty. Laws, sir — if any one should hear you. 

Belbt. Let 'em I I don't care. Why should I be 
fettered by the absurd, conventional restraints of society ? 
Patty — that man you mentioned — ^is a nice man — and 
sensible — ^what was his name ? Skewer, or Shewton 

Patty. Mr. Chewton, sir. 

SsiiBY (hurriedly), Patty — make up to Chewton — 
fascinate him — entangle him in your wiles, as you know 
how to do — ^worm yourself into his confidence — screw all 
out of him— get all the horrid details, and bring them to 
me — your wretched master — and here's a trifle, half a 
sovereign for you ! 

Patty. My what, sir? Leave it all to me, sir. I'll 
go to him at once 1 He'll tell me anything. 

Selby. Good girl. I knew I could depend on you ! 
You're a nice creature, Patty, a charming creature 

Patty. Don't, sir, please. (^Aside.) If Mr. Chewton 
were to come in \_Exit. 

Selby (^sits down). What a miserable being I am, and 
the only thing I'm looking forward to is discovery, and 
then vengeance ! Ha ! ha ! I can't but laugh at the 
notion of the bit of nature out of the boarding-school ! 
and how every one else will laugh at me, and she so un- 
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grateful to the fond, doting, foolish, asinine husband that 
I was. Ha ! ha ! If I had only a pair of panniers now, 
the likeness would be perfect ! And what thought, what 
consideration, what deHcacy ! Every wish of hers antici- 
pated ! Never was there such a husband ! I have a duty 
to myself to vindicate — a husband's honour. Now to 
find him ! I am beginning to feel a sort of craving for 
blood, and especially for Colonel's blood. Ha 1 ha ! 

\ExU, 

Enter Mrs. Selbt slowly from the other door. 

Mrs. S. {clasping her hands). He is gone ! He will 
not wait. Are we all mad or dreaming? What is to 
become of me ? Oh, agony of agonies I Why was I bom ? 
Why was I married ? Why was I sent to that ill-fated 
academy ? I knew it would end in this miserable way. 
But the change in him — in my Fox — since this happy, 
happy morning when I came down in such spirits — looking 
forward to such a delightful day. What can be the reason 
of this sudden change ? From such kindness and sweet- 
ness to — to such brutality ! Ah ! {starts) could he have a 
motive ? — {walking about excitedly) — ah I that must be it ! 
The last warning my mamma gave me was — ** My 
dearest child ! if ever your husband shall seem par- 
ticularly anxious you should go out and eiyoy your- 
self — suspect him that moment. Don't stir, if he were 
to put his eyes upon sticks. Be sure he's at some game, 
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darling.'* Poor mamma ! She'd know how to deal with 
him. Ah I that's it — that's it — that's it ! Fox is at 
some game ! Ah I but what game ? (Falls into a chair 
and groans,) I am alone here ! miserable and unprotected 
— ^Fox turned against me: that vile Colonel ready to 

perpetrate any infamy, caring neither for heaven nor 

earth ; and that creature, Patty, who may be in his pay ! 
If my mamma were here, she'd be a match for them all ! 
(Sobbing.) 

Enter Patty hurriedly, 
Patty (starts). Lor, mum ! I thought Mr. Chewton 



Mrs. S. Ah, he's another of the conspirators ; they're 
all in league ; but I must conciliate her. Here, Patty, 
come here. (Puts on an agitated but coaodng manner — 
takes her arm,) Patty, you're a good girl, and I've always 
liked you. Though sometimes I may have spoken a 
little crossly, I didn't mean it — indeed, I did not, Patty. 
You are a good girl. 

Patty. Lord a mussy ! Oh, mum I (Aside,) They're 
all telling me that! Why, she's a-going in at me like 
him! 

Mrs. S. And see, Patty, you recollect the blue Gari- 
baldi you admired so much the other day, and said it was 
such an odd thing we were both the same size 

Patty (eagerly). What, mum, the one with the golden 
bars all down ? 
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Mrs. S. The same, Patty ; and which he admired me 
so much in. Well, I give it to you, Patty ; it will suit 
you better than me now. 

Patty. Lor, mum [claps her hands), the lovely thing I 
Oh ! when Mr. Chewton sees me in it ! May I run and 
get it now ? 

Mrs. S. {hurriedly). Wait, Patty — ^I have heaps of 
other things I don't want — flowers, and, I think, an 
opera cloak — only I want you to tell me, Patty^about 
{looks round) — about your master. Have you remarked 
anything lately ? 

Patty {looks round). Lor, mum! about Mr. Fox 
Selby? 

Mrs. S. Yes, yes. 

Patty {looks round). Oh, mum, yes, yes I Whisper I 
I begin to think something dreadful's goin' to happen us I 

Mrs. S. You terrify me I Speak out, girl ! 

Patty. Oh, mum! I feel as if I was going to turn 
the colour of that lovely white satin petticoat of yours, 
m'm. 

Mrs. S. It's yours — ^it's yours, then. Only speak out, 
and tell me all — the worst — the best — whatever it is. 

Patty. Oh, mum, can you bear it, though ? Why, 
master, Mr. Fox, came to me not ten minutes ago, call- 
ing me a sweet girl, and a nice girl, and a-squeezing my 
hand, and bidding me make up to Mr. Chewton. . I don't 
know why, I am sure. 
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Mrs. S. But I do — ^I see it all — a blind to cover his 
villany — ^I see it all now ; and the trick about old Bil- 
berry's will that he had to stay at home and draw up. 
What a miserable artifice ! And his vile joking about 
fee-simple and tail-male. If poor dear mamma were here, 
she'd tail-male them ; but I know what I'll do. As for 
you, creature, keep out of my sight. 

Patty {drawing herself up). Mum, I ain't a creature. 

Mbs. S. Go — ^leave me ; take your spoils — anything 
you like, but keep away — ^I warn you. 

Patty. Then I warn you, mum, and give you warning 
now. [Exit. 

Mrs. S. She's confessed it — ^I knew it — ^I suspected it 
from the first. Poor mamma warned me — ** If ever your 
husband," she said, **is particularly affectionate to you, 
be sure he's at some game." But I know what I'll do ; 
I'll fly to her at once, and bring her here. Or, as he 
insists on handing me over to this vile Colonel, why, 
I'll — yes — I'll avenge myself. I'll go with him, or I'll 
pretend to go with him. I'll see how he'll like that. I'll 
wring his heart ; I'll have that satisfaction. 

Enter Mr. Chewton slowly. 

Ah ! — {screams) — another of the gang ! What do you want 
here ? — go away, sir. {Retreats behind chairs,) 

Chew. Gang ! Eerly I must pertest against this seeries 
of pussonalities. Eerly for the sake of a man's dignity 
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you might be speakin' to some low hymeneal — ^I'm 

not a gang, nor nothin' like it ; no, nor an immersary, as 
you were pleased to call me awhile ago. 

Mrs. S. Well, do go away. I have something else 
to think of; I am sorry if I have done you injustice — 
there ! 

Chew. Say no more, m'm. When a lady says that it's 
enough. I assure you it rerly greeted on my pus'nal 
feelin's. 

Miter Colonel Bulstock. 

Col. Chewton, what are you doing here ? Go and 
pack up my things. 

Chewton. Rerly, sir, I must ask you to explain to this 
lady 

Col. Leave the room I 

Mrs. S. No — no — no! Stay! I will not be left alone 
with this man I 

Col. (buttoning his coat). Now, madam, we are going 
to have an end to these follies — I am leaving this at 
once — at once, ma'am. But I am glad I met you, just 
to be able to tell you what I think of your ungene- 
rous — absurd — childish — and most rid-i-culous behaviour 
— I have no words to describe what I feel in the matter. 
(Walks about,) But it serves me right — for thinking there 
was a woman who could be rational for a single moment. 
They must make their noise — and I tell you what, you 
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"will have noise enough in a few minutes. I wish you 
good morning. 

Mrs. S. Stay, sir! However you may have behaved 

Col. Now, ma'am, I will listen to no more of 
this 

Mrs. S. {agitated). One moment, I conjure you. How- 
ever you may have behaved — ^you are like an angel of 
light, as compared to another 

Col. {looks at himself). An angel of light. Oh! rubbish, 
ma'am ! 

Mrs. S. Let me finish. One that should protect me — 
foster me — fondle me, has betrayed me. He wishes 
to be rid of me. Well ! I take him at his word. He 
wished me to go. And I do go — I will go with you, I 
want to go home — to go back to my mamma — and — ^I am 
ready. There — {puts out her hand) — I may have done you 
wrong. And if an unhappy woman threw herself on 
your honour — I think 

Col. Oh, fiddledee, ma'am ! I want no company of 
this sort. It's all too late now. Thank you for the kind 
offer, but I've had quite too much of the business already. 
A quiet life for me, ma'am. No, I wash my hands of 
the whole boiling altogether. 

Mrs. S. What ! you refuse me — ^it's only what was to 
be expected from a Colonel Bulstock ! 

CoL. Fire away, ma'am ; but it won't do now. You 
might have done that at the beginning, and no harm. 
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But it's too late. I tell you the woman will be here in 
ten minutes, and she'll give it to you ! 

Enter Selby excitedly, following Bulstock. 

Selby. Ah I I have found you, my gallant officer ! I 
didn't think of looking for you here. Come, sir, and 
give me the satisfaction of a gentleman ! 

CoL. I'll do nothing of the kind, sir. The thing is 
gone out, sir — it's a relic of barbarism — we should only 
be laughed at. 

Selby. You shan't get off with that excuse, sir. After 
injuring me in the nicest way one man can injure 
another 

CoL. But you've injured me, sir — lost me five thousand 
a year, that's a nicer point. 

Selby. Are you not afraid, sir, lest an outraged hus- 
band should think of personal chastisement ? 

CoL. Sir! 

Mrs. S. {rushing in front of the Colonel — to Selby), 
No, no I you must not ! 

Selby. Matchless effrontery ! Lost to all shame ! 

Mrs. S. There is but one way to compose this unhappy 
difference ! He has cast me off. She has cast you off. 
I am the solution of the difficulty. To save bloodshed 
I will do whatever you wish. I am ready ! — ^here. 

Chew. I knew she'd turn out resinable. 

Col. Oh, it's too late now, ma'am ! I wash my hands 
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of the whole affair ; I won't have anything to say to one 
of you. 

Enter Patty. 

Patty. A letter, sir ! just come by express messenger. 

Col. Her hand ! I declare it gives me a shock to see 
it. Now for the rumpus ! Why, what's this ? (Reads,) I 
am reprieved ! saved ! my dear fellow, give me joy, joy ! 
[seizing Selby's hand and shaking it), 

Selby. I'll give you nothing of the kind, sir. 

Col. You will, though ; read that, read it aloud. 

Selby (reads), ** My dearest Colonel " 

Col. That's me ! 

Selby. "I have been perfectly wretched — . — '* 

Col. That's she, my heiress. 

Selby. ** Since you left ; for I have heard all ! A girl 
who was at Victoria House Academy has told me that it 
was a mere chUdish freak — a joke — and that all the girls 
took part in the fan, as well as that woman " 

Col. That's you, ma'am ! 

Selby. " Forgive me my foolish jealousy ; come back 
to me at once, for I am wretched ; and, do you know, I 
am half inclined to fix next Monday week for the day 
that is to crown your bliss." Halloo, I begin to have a 
glimmer of something. 

Col. Chewton ! 

Chew. Yes, Colonel. 
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•Col. We must be oflf to crown my bUss. Get my 
things. 

Selby. It seems to me we have been all in the dark 
here. 

Mrs. S. You foolish, suspicious, old fee- simple, what 
have you to say now ? What, something so noble, grand, 
complete — ha ! ha ! I see it all too. 

Selby. I am afraid I am no better than a mere appur- 
tenance, after all. But, Colonel, you mustn't leave us 
after all this confusion. You might stay and dine. 
Col. No, no, thank you ; better go off when I can. 
Chew. I agree with you, sir. Our things is all in, and 
our kerridge is waitin'. 

Selby. Then we must only get on by ourselves. 
Thus, after all,, the man 's not quite a fool 
Who takes his helpmate from a boarding-school. 
Col. All were to blame, and all a little wrong — 
Patty. Lor, Mr. Chewton, where's the liar-song ? 

We'd all forgot. Do tell us of those dealings — 
Chew. No, no ! It greets upon my pus'nal feelin's. 
Mrs. S. The proverb says, whatever is quite right 

is — 
Col. (aside). My souvenir's a fit of hoarse bronchitis. 
Selby. How has our school trained up our little set ? 
Jeune Premier, Heavy Father, and Soubrette. 
Well, we can't all be Soult or Wellington — 
To err is human — 
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Patty. Lor, but where's the skelington ? 
SEiiBY. Should you approve the system and the rule — 
Mbs. S. Please send your grown-up children to our 
school ! 

OUBTAIN FALLS. 
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Characters : 
LYDIA MONCKTON, a widow, four-and-twenty, two thouBand 

a year jointure, dressed for a balL 
CECIL, thirty years old, in evening dress. 
Servant. 
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"MAIT PEOPOSES— SHE DISPOSES." 



ScBNB. — Mrs. Monckton's Drawing-room. Flowers, 

moderatevr lamp on the table. 

Time. — Night : Eleven o'clock. 

Mrs. Monckton enters dressed for a ball; bouqiiet in her 

hand, 

Lydia (looking down at herself). There ! The effect, I 
say, is exceedingly good, for so charming and much-admired 
a young widow 1 I am only sorry my rival, Lady Dash- 
wood, can't see me. She has never forgiven that Duke's 
admiration. {Looks at herself in the glass.) My dear 
Lydia, you do look bewitching to-night ! Before the ball 
is over, I prophesy you will have another proposal to add 
to the long list. Eeally, proposals come to me like in- 
vitations to dinner, and the same form of answer does for 
both: "Regret extremely; cannot have the honour of 
accepting you." There, again, that malicious Dash wood 
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has her good-natured speeches — tells her friends that 
I live in a sort of hallucination, and that I think that 
every man who bows to me wishes to marry me. She 
bows to every man as if she wished him to marry her. 
There's that dear Cecil, for whom she is setting traps, and 
wires, and nets — I think it only charitable to save him 
from her. 

Enter Servant with card. 

Ser. Mr. Cecil, ma'am ; he is waiting. [Eodt. 

Lydia. Cecil below ! Am I a fairy, that I have only to 
rub my ring to make people appear ? (Reads.) 

** Dear Mrs. Monckton, — I am ordered away from this 
happy place early in the morning. I have promised to 
attend Lady Dashwood to-night to the ball. I shall have 
no opportunity of seeing you unless you grant me ten 
precious minutes for a matter of importance — ^to me, at 
least. — ^Yours, in utter despair, ** Cecil." 

Ten minutes ! My modest Cecil 1 He shall have half 
an hour if he likes, and full measure, too. I knew it 
was coming to this. The old story. I see plainly I shall 
never have any male acquaintances, except married men. 
But, my poor Cecil, I shall have to refuse you with all 
the rest ! I, you know, must marry some one with a title 
— a statesman — some creature with influence and position. 
Otherwise — oh! If only that Dashwood woman knew 
this — ^if I let him propose — she would turn green with 
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mortification. But I shall spare him that humiliation. I 
must prevent him — snub him, even. It is merely a duty 
with him. He has been dallying after me so long. He 
does not care for me. I am a mere friend. Her showy 
charms have dazzled him I Poor Cecil I 



Enter Cecil in evening dress. 

Cecil. Dear Mrs. Monckton, will you forgive me ? 
What can I say for myself for this intrusion ? 

Lydia (gaily), I am sure I don't know. We shall hear, 
I suppose, by-and-by, when you have offered me a 
chair, and gone through the other little forms. 

Cecil (hastily). To be sure. (Gets chairs,) I hardly 
know what I am doing to-night. 

Lydia. Perhaps that is the reason we find you here. 

Cecil. No; but somehow in your presence, Mrs. 
Monckton, I lose all power of saying anything correctly, 
— my wits desert me, and I find myself dull, and 

Lydia (laughing). Oh, this is getting charming ! You 
really do pay compliments ! So my company has this 
effect ; whereas with Lady Dashwood, I suppose, you find 
yourself fluent, sparkling, and witty. 

Cecil. What if I admit it ? (Hastily,) Mrs. Monck- 
ton, I shall tell you the reason. It is now four months 
since 

Lydia (a^ide). He is going to begin it. Stop, sir, I 

Q 
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don't want to hear the reason; and going back four 

months 

Cecil. But I must speak ; these precious minutes 



Lydia. Are flying. So they are ; and, therefore, are 
not to be wasted in narratives that begin, "It is now 
four months." So you leave us to-morrow ? What will 
the Dashwood do ? Has she given you leave to go ? 

Cecil. No ; in fact, I never thought of her even ! 

Lydia. How shocking 1 You, her attache, chief of 
her staff, carrying her opera-cloak so patiently a whole 
season 

Cecil. Yes; I own it. And all that time I never 
thought of her. 

Lydia. No ! Such hypocrisy quite appals me. What 
could be the motive ? 

Cecil. I can tell you. {Desperately,) Oh, Mrs. Monck- 
ton, nearly four happy months have now passed 

Lydia {aside). Oh, he's coming to the jump ! {Gaily,) 
I see ! you have got to the third volume. 

Cecil. The third volume ! 

Lydia. But I told you I hated romances. 

Cecil {rising , and walking about), I was going to tell 
you no romance, but something from real life. 

Lydia. Well ; I hate real life also. 

Cecil. I see. I understand. I am detaining you from 
your ball. I am sorry to have disturbed you; but I 
shall not keep you longer. 
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Ltdia. Now you are offended. 

Cecil. Not in the least, I assure you. But you are 
impatient for your dance. Most naturally so. It is the 
manner of the lady of fashion. 

Lydia. Of course it is ; but it is to be such a 
dull business ; and I feel dull myself at this moment, 
though I won't tell Mr. Cecil that his company is the 
cause of it. Do sit down, and tell me some news — 
[codxingly) — do, please 1 There ! now you are good. 

Cecil (sits down reluctantly. Aside). I seem to be quite 
helpless here ; but it is the last night ! 

Lydia {aside) . I knew he couldn't go. Now, Mr. Cecil, 
amuse me ! Tell me news. You know I delight in 
gossip ; and when I say gossip, I mean 

Cecil (smiling). Not scandal, surely ? 

Lydia. Well, I like cayenne and sauces piquantes. 
Come, rattle on. Make the time pass. Tell me some- 
thing comic. 

Cecil. I am the worst person in the world for that. 
How should I know how to rattle on, as you call it ? I 
have no gifts in that way. I want 

Lydia (smiling). Some cayenne. If I had time, I 
would shake a little over you. But (aside) I must soothe 
him. Tell me, now, why must you go away to-morrow ? 

Cecil. Why must I go ? Why should I stay ? 

Lydia. Oh, that is the reason, is it ? You are tired 
oi us! 
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Cecil (desperately). Mrs. Monckton, you have asked 
me the reason ; and I have come here this night to tell 
you. 

Ltdia [aside). That was my fault. Was there ever 
such a man ? But you had told me the reason. I am 
quite satisfied. 

Cecil. You have asked me to tell you something 
piquant, and I shall tell you my story, Mrs. Monckton. It 
is now nearly four months since I 

Ltdia. I dismiss from my existence anything longer 
than a week. 

Cecil. You must hear me, indeed. I go away in the 
morning, and may never see you again. I repeat, it is 
now four months 

Lydia. That odious four months ! 

Cecil. Ever since I have known you 

Ltdia. You have known a most charming and divine 
creature ! I know. Of course, cela va sans dire, 

Cecil. During these four months 

Ltdia. Stop, stop, stop! Do you hear me, sir? I 
forhid you. 

Cecil (rising). It is hopeless, I see. I now see my 
mistake. I am glad I am saved. I did not think you 
would mock me, or laugh at me. I was, indeed, warned 
and cautioned that Mrs. Monckton made everything her 
sport. But in my idiocy I did not heed that warning. 
Now I see how just it was. (Going to the door,) 
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Lydia. What is all this about? Yon really bewilder 
me. Now, don't go yet. I was only joking. I didn't 
mean to — {Umghing) — to hurt your feelings so dread- 
fuUy 

Cecil. I regret I. cannot stay. I have to meet Lady 
Dashwood, whom I have kept waiting an hour nearly. 

Lydia. Come back, Mr. Cecil ; sit down again ; I want 
to speak to you. I declare he is going. Well, you were 

saying that four months ago (Cecil hows and exits,) 

How absurdly sensitive ! He will come back — [pauses ; 
goes to windoxv) — no ; there he goes, and looking up too. 
I hope he did not see me. Poor fellow ! He suflfers. I 
am glad I saved him. I feel as if I had done some noble 
sacrifice, like a Eoman matron. So ridiculous of him! 
K he had only waited, I might have let him go on. Well, 
men, they are the stupidest creatures in the whole world ! 
When we forbid them to do anything plainly and 
seriously, they always suppose that we are in earnest. 
Poor Cecil, he is very nice. And that odious Dashwood 
woman ! So she cautioned him, did she ? I know what 
I'll do. Just go off straight to this ball, and give him 
one more chance — that is — {smiling) — let him finish the 
foolish story, four months old, he wanted to tell me 

Enter Seevant with a letter. 

Ah, I knew he would be on his knees again. What ! a 
lady's hand ! 
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**Deab Monckton, — Though you were so unkind as 
to try to keep my chevalier so long, I must congratulate 
him on having escaped ! His last night, too ! Fie, fie ! 
To take advantage of the romance of saying good-bye ! 
It was not fair. But, my dear, I knew our friend was not 
to be taken by surprise — even by so skilful a general as the 
admired Lydia Monckton. I am so glad my poor friend 
got away ; but he seems to hint he had a hard struggle." 

Insolent woman ! Faithless fellow ! This determines 
me. I shall go straight, and carry fire and sword into the 
enemy's country — ^I mean the ball. 

Enter Cecil softly. 
(To herself.) Ah, Master Cecil! you shall now propose 
to me, and I shall march triumphantly along, with your 
scalp hanging at my waist, beside a dozen others. 

Cecil (starts). Ah, we shall see that. (Throws gloves 
under the table, and goes out.) 

Lydia. Yes ; now to array myself for slaughter. More 
flowers, more ornaments — ^No, less of both. Simplicity, 
dear Lydia, gashes more deeply. Oh ! 

Enter Cecil. During the rest of the scene the 

manner of both is changed, she assuming a 

fascinating and humble air, he a careless and 

lively tone. 

Come back again! Oh, you left me so distressed. It 

was all my fault. I am so light and frivolous. 

Cecil. Oh, don't think of it ! That is what I admire 
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SO, and what we should all cultivate. Lightly come and 
lightly go — ^that is the strain. 

Lydia. But you do not come. I am very much afraid 
you lightly go. So you have left the ball and Lady Dash- 
wood, the music and all the delights, for my prosaic little 
cabin ? 

Cecil. Well, to tell you the truth, I came back to the 
prosaic little cabin because I forgot something — a pair of 
gloves, I think. 

Lydia {aside). Gloves, indeed! {With meaning,) I 
understand. Well, I hope we shall find them for you. 

Cecil. Oh dear, yes I {Looking,) See, here they are. 
You know, a man without gloves at a ball 

Lydia. And you are going ? 

Cecil. I must, indeed. You see I do dote on the valse, 
and there is one with whom I hope to dance to-night. 
With her it is not a valse, but simply paradise. Do you 
think she would forgive, for I fear I have offended her ? 

Lydia {aside). Here is true penitence. I declare I 
think I must spare him. No ; it is too late. But you are 
too sensitive, Mr. Cecil. How do you know you have 
offended ? When did you find that out, pray ? 

Cecil. During these last few days. Alas I we never 
know people's real perfections till we are on the eve of 
losing them. 

Lydia. But surely, Mr. Cecil, so ridiculously short an 
acquaintance — scarcely a year 
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Cecil. My dear Mrs. Monckton, should we not dismiss 
from our existence anything longer than a week or ten 
days ? You see how I recollect what you say. 

Lydia. She may not be so pitiless as you think her. 
Cecil. Ah, but I have fatally offended her, I fear. 
Lydia. She will forgive, if you but ask. With women 
everything is in the way they are asked. 

Cecil. Perhaps so ; you know her better than I do. 
But I have found my gloves, and shall fly to her feet at 
once. Good night, Mrs. Monckton. 
Lydia. What, are you going off again ? 
Cecil (bowing). Oh yes ! Why (smiling), surely Mrs. 
Monckton has not thought I would be free and easy 
enough to speak in such a romantic strain in her 
presence, or to her ? 

Lydia (aside). He shall expiate all this by torture. 
(Calmly.) Well, I was amused at those strange raptures ! • 
That poor Dashwood ! When did you find out, pray, 
that she was such a paragon — to-night ? 
Cecil. Within a few days — a week ago. 
Lydia. Why, you have known her months ! 
Cecil. My dear Mrs. Monckton, I never recollect any- 
thing longer than a week. You see I don't forget any- 
thing you say. 

Lydia (aside). He shall not leave this with his life — 
his single life, at least. Think of my never dreaming of 
this ! So Lady Dashwood has made a conquest of you at 
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last ! (Gravely,) Do you know, I am sincerely glad of 
it ; a great deal for your sake — a little — a very little, for 
hers. Now, I tell you what, as you are going away, do 

a sensible thing 

Cecil. For once in my life ? 

Lydia (smiling). At least for once during the short time 
I have known you. Now, this is the moment for you to 

strike 

Cecil. While the iron is hot. But if the iron should 
have cooled before I get back ? 

Lydia (slyly). Or, perhaps, only appeared to be hot. 
Well, now — there, you have told me your story, and I 
see the catastrophe. Go back to the ball, finish the prosy 
business, and, if you like, or are not afraid, come here 
about two o'clock, meet a few friends at supper, and tell 
me your adventure. 

Cecil. What interest could you have in it ? 
Lydia. Well, curiosity, simply — something to amuse 
me. I get fade about that hour. Besides, you have been 
boasting, recollect. K you take my advice, you will go 
back at once. 

Cecil. What, run such a risk, merely to amuse Mrs. 
Monckton ? 

Lydia. There is no place like a ball : the music, the 
lights, the flowers ! It makes iis appear still more to be 
angels, and it takes off the wild-man look of you creatures. 
Let us go. I shall help you, too. For though we hate 
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each, other, Lady Dashwood and I "my dear" and 
" darling " each other. Yes ; strike irhea the iron is hot, 
after all, is my belief— that is, if yon know how, 

Cech. (aside). What a woman I Yes, she is in earnest 
— a cold, tmfeelicg creature. I will show her I can be aB 
indifferent. Pray, do you mean that I should not be able 
to address a !ady on such a sabjeet ? 

Lttdia, Well, do yon know I fear you are a little un- 
trained 

CEcn,. Untjained ! Ah, if you only knew "Why, 

if I chose to put on my trophies, I could walk into a ball- 
room with my waist literally hung round with a dozen 
scalps — ^female ones. 

Lydia {starts). Ah, that explains it all. He was ItBten- 
ing — ha, ha! Whatl with rejections? Are these your 
scalps ? 

Cecil {walldng ahovt). No, Mrs. Monckton, I did not 
say that. 

Ltdia (dsiife). Then this was all acting — I suspected it. 
Oh, I would give the world to be listening to you. It is 
not your fault. You would not know how to begin. " I 
have come to cast myself at your feet." " I have long 
loved you in secret, but have scarcely dared to raise my 
eyes," Raise your eyes — as if they were a hundred- 
weight each I Or, in another way, as the cookery-hooks 
say, " Will yon be mine ? " — ha, ha 1 My dear Mr. Cecil, 
these are all old- fashioned, exploded fonns. Something 
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of the sort might have gone on in Eden, or might go .down 
in the country, just after the flood. But nowadays 

Cecil. Do you doubt me ? I should never dream of 
such antiquated phrases, I assure you. 

Lydia. Yes, you would, though. "Will you be mine?" 
It is very short and simple ; and she would answer 
promptly, **No; so sorry; I cannot be yours." 

Cecil. Ah, this is all most amusing ; but it shows me 
that you look at everything in the cold, heartless, con- 
ventional way of one who is only a lady of fashion. In 
their school of anatomy, Mrs. Monckton, they leave out 
the heart altogether. 

Lydia. Oh, indeed, do they ? What an omission ! 

Cecil. But they get on just as well without it. As 
there is so much false hair — false colour — worn, the 
coquette can order an imitation heart from the proper 
maker, just as she would order a chignon, 

Lydia. Oh, then you must tell me the artist who sup- 
plies such a thing. I may want one later. 

Cecil. Later ! No ; it is the coquette, Mrs. Monckton, 
that sees everything by the glare of the footlights. She 
thinks she has painted scenery always behind. The flat, as 
the actors call it, and the boxes and stalls filled with 

Lydia. With many a flat, too. I could not resist that. 

Cecil. The coquette, Mrs. Monckton, cannot resist any 
speech that seems to her smart and witty, and will raise a 
laugh for the moment. 
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Lydia. oil, I see ; this is a lecture on the coquette. 
Yet she still attracts people. 

Cecil. Sometimes. A poor fool — that is to say, one 
who believes in attachment, affection, faithfulness, and 
those other comic things — may be taken in by 

Lydia. That imitation heart you spoke of. 

Cecil. Precisely. I say, in his infatuation he will 
admire, follow her, worship her shadow — 

Lydia. Ridiculous fellow 

Cecil (warmly). Yes ; and finally, go so far in his 
idiocy as 

Lydia. Not surely to vainly offer his valuable self to 
her ? Could he bring himself to say to such a creature, 
** Will you be mine ? " or some form of that sort ? 

Cecil. No. He might have said this 

Lydia. To the coquette ? 

Cecil. Yes. " I had long foolishly set my heart on you. 
I had loved you even to an infatuation. I know you are 
cold and cruel ; that you delight in giving pain to your 
victims ; and you amuse yourself with their writhings — 
still, I offer my blind foolish self." There ! 

Lydia (aside). I made him do it, after all. Now to 
worry him a little. (Rising,) Oh, Mr. Cecil, why did 

you I am so grieved. After all my well-meant 

hints 

Cecil. Mrs. Monckton, you surely do not think 

Lydia (walking about). This was what I wished to 
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avoid. I wanted that we should remain good friends. I 

am really not accountable for any mortification You 

tcoiUd go on. "What am I to do now ? — for it cannot be 
concealed. 

Cecil. This is a very curious sort of jest. You know 
perfectly I couldn't have meant 

Lydia. And do you think I would keep you to such an 
incautious speech ? Of course, you can withdraw your 
proposal 

Cecil. Proposal ! You cannot contend 



Lydia. Now, dear Mr. Cecil, don't be alarmed. You 
regret it, and Heaven forbid I should think of binding 
you. For shall I tell you truth ? You know people 
were beginning to say ill-natured things, you see ! That 
you had been waiting on me so assiduously, but only 
amusing yourself, as it is called; that you were loving 
and riding away, like the gentleman in the song. I 
was obliged to do this. Now I can refute them — ^ha, 
ha! 

Cecil (walking). A poor jest, to which you are wel- 
come, madam. But I feel no resentment. It is mere 
deep grief at your thinking me so contemptible an object, 
made the subject of your jests 

Lydia. You stirely were in earnest in your last com- 
pliments; — could you have seriously ever thought of 
me? 

Cecil. I disdain any concealment. Another might. I 
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own it. I was deceived. I was taken in by your pre- 
tended emotion and affected sympathy. I thought with 
all your lightness that, for a moment, you were betrayed 
into generosity, and into something like heart. I was 
wrong ; but it was nothing to be ashamed of. You are 
welcome to boast of your victory : it is nothing so re- 
markable. You are welcome to know this — that I came 
here on purpose to say in real earnest what you so 
pleasantly have made a jest of. I confess this — it will 
not diminish the merit of your victory. {Takes his hat,) 

Lydia (aside). Poor fellow ! I have gone too far. The 
whole is really so confused and complicated, and we have 
been alternately so much in jest and earnest, that I can- 
not say when we were serious or when acting. Let me 
see, now — (pauses) — all that about four months and your 
little story — that was serious ? 

Cecil. On my side. Yes. 

Lydia. Well, suppose it was on mine ? 

Cecil. Hardly, I think. Lideed, I earnestly meant 
to 

Lydia. I know; and my sole object was to prevent 
you saying what you were about to say. I knew it was 
mere duty, and all that 

Cecil. You are speaking now of the Lady Dashwood 
scene. You were acting when you said that. 

Lydia. No, indeed ; I was speaking as Mrs. Monckton. 
Well, it is confusing ; and I own to being penitent, and 



